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OVERVIEW 


Head Start is a national program that aims to promote school readiness by enhancing the 
social and cognitive development of children through the provision of educational, health, 
nutritional, social, and other services to enrolled children and families. The program places 
special emphasis on helping preschoolers develop the reading, language, social-emotional, 
mathematics, and science skills they need to be successful in school. It also seeks to engage 
parents in their children’s learning and to promote their progress toward their own educational 
goals (Administration for Children and Families [ACF] 2017). It also offers supports related to 
children’s home or Native language and culture based on community needs and priorities. The 
Head Start program aims to achieve these goals by providing comprehensive child development 
services to economically disadvantaged children and families through grants to local public and 
private nonprofit and for profit agencies. 


To date, the Head Start Family and Child Experiences Survey (FACES) has been a major 
source of descriptive information on Head Start and preschool children ages 3 to 5 years old who 
attend the program. There are 12 regions for federal management of Head Start. FACES gathers 
data on Head Start programs, staff, children, and families from Regions I through X, which are 
the 10 geographically based Head Start regions nationwide. Regions XI and XII are not 
geographically based and instead are defined by the populations served. In 2015, a new study— 
the American Indian and Alaska Native Head Start Family and Child Experiences Survey 
(AI/AN FACES 2015)—focused on Region XI, which comprises programs operated by federally 
recognized American Indian and Alaska Native tribes. 


Introduction 


AI/AN FACES 2015 is the first national study of Region XI AI/AN Head Start children and 
their families, classrooms, and programs. This set of tables presents data on the demographic 
backgrounds and developmental outcomes of children enrolled in Region XI AI/AN Head Start 
programs during the 2015-16 Head Start year. The tables also detail aspects of their home 
environment and family life. Data on children’s classrooms, teachers, centers, and programs, 
including aspects of classroom quality and practice, teacher and director characteristics, and 
characteristics of the center and program environments, provide context for children’s 
experiences. We also provide information on the AI/AN FACES 2015 study methodology and 
collaborative design process, sample, and measures. The study design, implementation, and 
dissemination has been informed by extensive collaboration with a workgroup comprised of 
Head Start directors from Region XI programs, early childhood researchers with experience 
working with tribal communities, Mathematica researchers, and federal government officials. 
The AI/AN FACES 2015 child sample was selected to represent all children enrolled in Region 
XI Head Start in fall 2015, drawing on participants from 21 randomly selected Region XI 
programs from across the country. AI/AN FACES 2015 includes a battery of child assessments 
across many developmental domains; surveys of children’s parents, teachers, and program 
managers; and classroom observations. The study is conducted by Mathematica Policy Research 
and its partner—Educational Testing Service—under contract to the Office of Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. 
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Topics 


1. Children’s characteristics, family demographics, and home environment in fall 2015, spring 
2016, and fall-spring change 


2. Children’s cognitive development in fall 2015, spring 2016, and fall—-spring change 
Children’s social-emotional development in fall 2015, spring 2016, and fall—spring change 


Children’s health and physical development in fall 2015, spring 2016, and fall—spring 
change 


5. Children’s classroom, center, and program cultural and language environment in spring 
2016 


Children’s classroom and teacher characteristics in spring 2016 


Children’s center and program characteristics in spring 2016 


Purpose 


The purpose of this report is two-fold: (1) to provide information about the AI/AN FACES 
2015 study, including the background, design, methodology, measures, and analytic methods, 
and (2) to report detailed descriptive statistics in a series of tables on children, their families, and 
their classrooms, centers, and programs. The data provide descriptive information from parent 
surveys, direct child assessments, teacher child reports, teacher surveys, classroom observations, 
and center and program director surveys. 

Findings and highlights 

The data tables provide descriptive information on Region XI Head Start children, their 

families, classrooms, centers, and programs. 


For children’s characteristics, family demographics, and home environment, the tables 
show: 


e Demographic characteristics (e.g., age, race/ethnicity, home language environment, 
household composition) 


e Parent education, employment status, household income as a percentage of the federal 
poverty threshold, household financial strain, and food security 


e Parent’s tribal language use and parent cultural connections and identity 
e Community activities with the child in the past month 

e Home learning activities, joint book reading, and storytelling frequency 
e Child’s health care home use 

e Parent health behaviors and depressive symptoms 


e Parent neighborhood characteristics and neighborhood problems 
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For children’s cognitive, social-emotional, and health and physical development, the tables 

show: 

e Reliability of assessments of child cognitive and social emotional measures 

e Language, literacy, and math skills of children 

e Children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and approaches to learning 

e Parent-reported child health status, and children’s height, weight, and body mass index 
For children’s classroom, center, and program cultural and language environment, the tables 

show: 

e Children’s classroom AI/AN composition and race/ethnicity of children’s classroom staff 

e Staff’s connection to community in children’s classrooms 

e Children’s classroom exposure to cultural items and practices 

e Culture and tribal language exposure, and cultural curricula and assessment tools in 
children’s classrooms and centers 


For children’s classroom, teacher, center, and program characteristics, the tables show: 


e The quality of Region XI Head Start children’s classrooms 


e Curricula and assessment tools used and frequency of reading, language, and math activities 
in children’s classrooms 


e Mentoring and training received by children’s teachers 


e Children’s lead teachers’ background characteristics, depressive symptoms, attitudes, and 
job satisfaction 


e Structural characteristics of children’s Region XI Head Start programs (such as enrollment, 
agency type, source of revenue) and centers (staffing and turnover) 


e Children’s center and program director background characteristics 


e Training and technical assistance efforts in children’s programs (including professional 
development offered to staff) 


The tables provide this information for all Region XI Head Start children. For some tables, 
information is also provided for only Region XI Head Start children who are American Indian or 
Alaska Native. 


Methods 


The AI/AN FACES 2015 sample provides information about Region XI Head Start children, 
their families, classrooms, centers, and programs. We selected a sample of Region XI Head Start 
programs from the 2012-2013 Head Start Program Information Report, selecting one to two 
centers per program and two to four classrooms per center. Within each classroom, all children 
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were selected for the study. Twenty—one programs, 36 centers, 73 classrooms, and 1,049 children 
participated in the study. 


The statistics in these tables are estimates of key characteristics of the population of Region 
XI Head Start children and their families in fall 2015 and spring 2016 and of children’s 
classrooms, centers, and programs in spring 2016. The data used to report on fall 2015 
characteristics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 
The data used to report on spring 2016 characteristics and on fall—spring change are weighted to 
represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in 
spring 2016. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Head Start is a national program that aims to promote school readiness by enhancing the 
social and cognitive development of children through the provision of educational, health, 
nutritional, social, and other services to enrolled children and families. The program places 
special emphasis on helping preschoolers develop the reading and mathematics skills they need 
to be successful in school. It also seeks to engage parents in their children’s learning and to 
promote their progress toward their own educational goals (Administration for Children and 
Families [ACF] 2017). It also offers supports related to children’s home or Native language and 
culture based on community needs and priorities.’ The Head Start program aims to achieve these 
goals by providing comprehensive child development services to economically disadvantaged 
children and families through grants to local public and private nonprofit and for—profit agencies. 


Since 1997, the Head Start Family and Child Experiences Survey (FACES) has been a major 
source of descriptive information on Head Start and preschool children ages 3 to 5 years 
attending the program. There are 12 regions for federal management of Head Start. FACES 
gathers data on Head Start programs, staff, children, and families from Regions I through X, the 
10 geographically based Head Start regions nationwide. Regions XI and XII are not 
geographically based—instead, they are defined by the populations they serve. Region XI 
comprises Head Start programs operated by federally recognized tribes, and Region XII 
comprises Head Start programs serving migrant and seasonal workers’ children and their 
families. 


Historically, Region XI Head Start programs have not been included in FACES due to the 
intensive planning required to successfully carry out the study in partnership with tribal Head 
Start programs and communities. This means that although for nearly two decades, the Office of 
Head Start, ACF, other federal agencies, local programs, and the public have depended on 
FACES for valid and reliable national information on Head Start children’s readiness for school 
and the characteristics of children’s home and classroom environments, these data represent only 
Regions I—X. Therefore, while a wealth of information about Head Start children and families in 
general exists, only limited data are available to assess the service needs of children and families 
in Region XI and to help guide policies and practices for addressing these needs. The critical 
need for these data for Region XI has long been known (Marks et al. 2003; Marks and Graham 
2004). The gap in the data reflects the need for a study that is both culturally and scientifically 
informed, and that addresses tribal concerns about research; the unique protocols for research 
involving sovereign tribal nations; and the resource—intensive nature of planning and 
implementing the study according to best practices for research with tribal communities. 


In 2013, ACF funded Mathematica Policy Research to prepare and conduct the American 
Indian and Alaska Native Family and Child Experiences Survey (AI/AN FACES 2015)— 
focused on Region XI Head Start programs. Region XI is comprised of approximately 150 


t In this document, we use the terms American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN), tribal, tribe, and Native to refer 
inclusively to the broad and diverse groups of American Indian and Alaska Native tribes, villages, communities, 
corporations, and populations in the United States, acknowledging that each tribe, village, community, corporation, 
and population is unique from others with respect to language, culture, history, geography, political and/or legal 
structure or status, and contemporary context. 
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tribally run Head Start programs across the United States, serving around 20,000 children. The 
majority of the children served in these programs (85 percent) are AI/AN (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 2016). 


The rest of this introduction describes the AI/AN FACES 2015 collaborative planning, 
methodology, sample, measures, and analytic methods used in this report. All data included in 
this report are presented at the child level. The report includes seven sections of tables. The first 
four sections of tables provide information for all children in Region XI programs during the 
2015-2016 program year and separately for AI/AN children in these programs,” on the 
following: 


e Children’s characteristics, family demographics, and home environment (Section A) 
e Children’s cognitive development (Section B) 
e Children’s social-emotional development (Section C) 


e Children’s health and physical development (Section D) 


Sections A through D include a set of tables focusing on characteristics in fall 2015 and 
spring 2016, with a subset of tables focusing on change during the program year (fall 2015 to 
spring 2016). The last three sections of tables present information for all children on the 
following: 


e Children’s classroom, center, and program cultural and language environment (Section E) 
e Children’s classroom and teacher characteristics (Section F) 


e Children’s center and program characteristics (Section G) 


Sections E through G include tables focusing on characteristics in spring 2016. Throughout 
the tables, we highlight fall-spring change that is statistically significant at the .05 level and 
lower. Tables focusing on fall-spring change only include children with valid data on the 
measure in both the fall and the spring. 


Conceptual framework 


The conceptual framework that guides the AI/AN FACES 2015 design illustrates the 
complex interrelationships that help shape the developmental trajectories of Head Start children 
(Figure 1). Native culture is interwoven throughout the framework, demonstrating its influence 
for Region XI children and families, directly and indirectly, over time and place. The child’s 
place is primary, occupying a central position in the core of relationships. The family context 
forms the first ring of influences surrounding the child. Membership in the Head Start 
community is reflected in the child’s classroom environment, shaped by teacher credentials and 
experience, classroom resources and quality, and overall program management. More distal 
factors, such as tribal, community, state, and national policy decisions, also affect the lives of 
children and families participating in Region XI AI/AN Head Start. Although the study’s 


* Children are considered AI/AN if their parent reports the child is AI/AN either alone or in combination with 
another race or ethnicity. 
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analytic focus is at the child level, information on Head Start classrooms and programs and tribal 
communities provides important context to understand children’s experiences in Head Start and 
their development during the time that they are enrolled in the program. Paramount is 
understanding the cultural and traditional language practices found in Region XI Head Start 
programs and classrooms and children’s homes. 


The Head Start experience is designed to promote the attainment of immediate short-term 
and long-term goals for children and families. For children, the experience includes preschool 
education, health screenings and examinations, nutritionally adequate meals, and opportunities to 
develop social-emotional skills that support school readiness. For parents, the experience 
involves opportunities to participate in policy and program decisions. The program provides 
parents with chances to participate in the classroom and strives to encourage their active 
involvement in the education and development of their children. Head Start seeks to promote 
adult literacy and further parent education, where needed and appropriate, and to provide 
opportunities for careers and training in early childhood education. The program also seeks to 
promote family self—sufficiency through provision of case management, assessment, referral, and 
crisis—intervention services. Region XI AI/AN Head Start programs also offer traditional 
language and cultural practices based on community needs, wishes, and resources. Head Start 
acts as an advocate and coordinator for necessary family—focused social services, facilitating 
partnerships across agencies to provide these services. Measurement of progress toward these 
child and family goals allows fuller understanding of how well Head Start prepares children and 
their parents for participation in school and supports their Native culture and language. 


Figure 1. Conceptual framework guiding AI/AN FACES 2015 
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COLLABORATIVE PROCESS FOR STUDY PLANNING 


Informed by the principles of tribal participatory research (Fisher and Ball 2003), AI/AN 
FACES 2015 was preceded by nearly two years of extensive planning, with advice from 
members of a workgroup composed of Head Start directors from Region XI programs, early 
childhood researchers with experience working with tribal communities, Mathematica 
researchers as the study research organization, and federal government officials (see Appendix A 
for a list of members). Together, members of the AI/AN FACES 2015 Workgroup discussed and 
provided input on the AI/AN FACES 2015 design, its implementation, and how the findings and 
data from the study should be reported and disseminated, with tribal Head Start stakeholder 
voices at the forefront (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Al/AN FACES 2015 Workgroup and study development process 
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As part of the collaborative design process, Workgroup members shared their unique 
knowledge and experiences to provide guidance on the study design and engagement with tribal 
communities. FACES served as the foundation for the AI/AN FACES 2015 study design; 
modifications and additions to its design were made to better reflect Region XI AI/AN Head 
Start programs, families, and communities. Discussion topics included research questions of 
interest and study priorities (for example, prioritizing precision for describing children over 
classroom— or program—level descriptions), and from those followed what constructs to measure 
and how they aligned with the Workgroup’s measurement goals to (1) understand the cultural 
and linguistic experiences of Native children and families in Region XI AI/AN Head Start, 

(2) provide an accurate picture of all children and families served by Region XI (AI/AN and 
non—AI/AN), and (3) describe strengths and needs of all children in Region XI. In turn, in 
determining what measures to use or questions to ask, the study team considered aligning with 
those used in FACES 2014 when those measures were appropriate, adapting those used in 
FACES 2014 when questions or response options needed to be updated to be more salient to 
AI/AN FACES 2015 respondents, or adding measures to address FACES 2014 measurement 
gaps relative to the priorities AI/AN FACES 2015 Workgroup members identified. For example, 
in the parent survey section on languages used in the home, the first item asked if any language 
other than English was spoken in the home — aligning with FACES 2014. Response options for a 
follow-up item asking about non—English languages spoken in the home were adapted to include 
“own tribal language” and “language of another tribe.” And items were added to ask how often 
parents did various things to support their child’s tribal language use (for example, using their 
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tribal language in everyday life).* During the design phase, Workgroup members also engaged a 
broader group of Region XI AI/AN Head Start and tribal leaders across the nation in discussions 
about the study, which helped the study gain legitimacy before program recruitment began. 


With the design in place, the Workgroup members discussed how to ensure culturally 
grounded implementation to recruit participants and collect data. The Workgroup stressed the 
importance of relationship building when recruiting programs, children, and families. Members 
of the group discussed a wide range of topics pertaining to study methods that included the best 
ways to collect data from different study participants, the feasibility of certain approaches given 
the geographic isolation of some programs (such as Internet access for web surveys), and 
culturally informed training and data collection practices. Workgroup members discussed and 
contributed to the training on cross—cultural understanding to ensure that data collectors had an 
understanding of in tribal culture and context before initiating data collection. 


The AI/AN FACES 2015 study continued engagement with Workgroup members for 
dissemination. Members provided input on dissemination priorities around the key analysis 
topics and on providing appropriate context for tribal data. 


x Chapter IT of Malone et al. 2018a provides more detail about the approach to each instrument. 
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METHODS 


The AI/AN FACES 2015 study consists of a nationally representative sample of Region XI 
AI/AN Head Start programs, classrooms, and children. Sample sizes are not large enough to 
provide enough precision for analysis at the program, center, and classroom level. Therefore, all 
analysis is conducted at the child level. AI/AN FACES 2015 represents all children—AI/AN and 
non—AI/AN—in Region XI. We selected a sample of programs from the 2012-2013 Head Start 
Program Information Report (PIR),”” selecting one to two centers per program and two to four 
classrooms per center.° Within each classroom, all children were selected for the study. As seen 
in Figure 3, a total of 1,049 children and their families participated in AI/AN FACES 2015 from 
73 classrooms in 21 Region XI Head Start programs.”® By design, the AI/AN FACES 2015 
study provides a picture of the AI/AN children who attend Head Start programs in Region XI 
only, which serves 49 percent of all AI/AN children in Head Start.” Further, the sample 
represents all children enrolled in Region XI AI/AN Head Start in the fall of 2015, including 
those who attended for the first time and those who attended a second year of the program, those 
who are AI/AN, and those who are not AI/AN. 


“ The PIR provides data on the services, staff, children, and families served by Head Start programs. All grantees 
and delegates must submit a PIR for Head Start programs. 


e Twenty-one of 31 sampled programs agreed to participate in AI/AN FACES 2015. One program’s tribal approval 
was received too late to participate in the fall 2015 data collection. This program participated in the spring 2016 data 
collection. 


° The number of centers and classrooms varied according to program structure: for example, a program might have 
only one center or only one classroom in a center. Thirty-six of 37 selected centers and all selected classrooms 
participated in AIl/AN FACES 2015. 


7 AV/AN FACES 2015 achieved a parental consent rate of 93 percent (1,049 out of 1,123 sampled children; 984 in 
the fall and 65 entering the study from the spring—only program). 


8 These numbers reflect all 21 programs; the 20 that participated in fall 2015 and spring 2016, and the program that 
participated in spring 2016 only. 


? AVAN children served in Regions I through X are included in FACES; however, because they represent only a 
small percentage of all children in Head Start, the number of AI/AN children in the FACES sample is too small to 
provide reliable estimates. 
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Figure 3. AI/AN FACES 2015 sample 
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We collected data twice: once in fall 2015 from October through December, and once in 
spring 2016 from March through June. In both the fall and spring, Mathematica data collection 
teams assessed children at their Head Start centers. Children’s parents completed surveys by 
phone or on the web,” and teachers were asked to complete a set of ratings for each sampled 
child in their classroom using either a web-based or paper instrument."' In the spring only, 
Mathematica data collection teams conducted observations of the classroom environment and 
classroom quality.'* Teachers also completed surveys on paper or the web about their classrooms 
and themselves, as did center and program directors. 


In fall 2015, 984 eligible children participated in AI/AN FACES 2015; that is, their parents 
consented to allow them to participate in the study.'* Direct child assessments were completed 
for 96 percent of these 984 children, and 83 percent of their parents completed parent surveys. A 
Teacher Child Report (TCR) was completed for 95 percent of the participating children.” In 


10 Th the fall and spring, 34 percent of parents completed the survey on the web, and 66 percent did so via telephone. 


'T Th the fall, 42 percent of Teacher Child Reports (TCRs) were completed on the web, and 58 percent were 
completed using a paper instrument. In the spring, 49 percent of TCRs were completed on the web, and 51 percent 
were completed using a paper instrument. 


12 er F . : . . 

The observation included widely used tools to rate the quality of classroom environments and interactions, as well 
as new checklists to note the presence and use of cultural items and practices in the classroom. For more 
information, see Malone et al. 2018a. 


- Among teachers, 57 percent completed the teacher survey on the web, and 43 percent did so using the hard copy 
instrument. Among directors, 76 percent of program directors and 54 percent of center directors completed their 
surveys on the web. 


'* This number does not include the 65 consented children from the 21st program that participated only in spring 
2016. 


' These are all unweighted marginal response rates, not accounting for prior stages of sampling and participation. 
The cumulative weighted response rates, which take into account the response rate for prior stages of the sample 
(such as program, center, and child response rates), as well as fall 2015 consent rates, are by definition lower. The 
corresponding cumulative response rates associated with completing the fall child assessments, parent surveys, and 
TCRs are 65.9 percent, 57.4 percent, and 65.0 percent, respectively. 
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spring 2016, 979 children participated in AI/AN FACES 2015."° Direct child assessments were 
completed in the spring for 96 percent of these 979 children, and 82 percent of their parents 
completed spring parent surveys. A TCR was completed in the spring for 97 percent of the 
participating children.'’ Mathematica staff completed observations in 76 Head Start 
classrooms,“ and 71 teachers, 35 center directors, and 21 program directors completed 
surveys. ~’ 


We use data from direct child assessments to report on children’s cognitive and physical 
outcomes and executive function at the beginning and end of the Head Start year. Teacher ratings 
from the TCR provide information about children’s social-emotional development and 
developmental conditions and needs. Ratings by Mathematica field assessors conducting the 
direct child assessment provide another source of information about children’s social-emotional 
skills. We use parent survey data to describe children’s backgrounds and family demographics, 
and home, cultural, and community experiences. Classroom observation data provide a 
descriptive picture of children’s classroom quality, and teacher and director survey data describe 
characteristics of children’s classroom and program experiences. We use PIR data to describe 
characteristics of children’s Head Start programs. 


© This total (979) represents 93 percent of all children who were sampled, eligible, and consented for the fall 2015 
data collection and still enrolled in spring, and also includes 65 children enrolled in a program that only participated 
in the spring data collection. 


17 : F F ; ; beset 

These are all unweighted marginal response rates, not accounting for prior stages of sampling and participation. 
The cumulative response rates associated with completing the spring child assessments, parent surveys, and TCRs 
are 66.5 percent, 57.0 percent, and 67.3 percent, respectively. 


18 ‘ bed 
We sampled 73 classrooms but observed 76 classrooms in the spring in order to observe the classrooms of 
children who moved to a new classroom after sampling. 


'9 The cumulative weighted response rate for the observations, which takes into account nonresponse at the program 
level, was 75.6 percent. To be eligible for observation, the classroom had to meet two criteria: (1) be in a center— 
based program (home—based services were not observed) and (2) be one of the originally sampled classrooms or an 
unsampled classroom into which a sampled child had moved. The cumulative weighted response rate was 72.0 
percent for teacher surveys, 79.0 percent for program director surveys, and 74.7 percent for center director surveys. 


°° Data tables report sample sizes smaller than the 984 children in fall and 979 children in spring because estimates 
are weighted, and not all participating children have a positive analysis weight for each possible weight (see Table 
3). 


This page has been left blank for double-sided copying. 
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OVERVIEW OF MEASURES 


In this section, we provide an overview of the measures used to describe child and family 
characteristics; child cognitive, social-emotional, and physical development; and children’s 
teachers, classrooms, and programs. In particular, we provide detail for composite measures 
based on multiple items or sources, focusing on only those measures included in this report. 
Where applicable, we also include information on the normative samples for certain measures, 
mode of administration, and their limitations. 


Child and family demographics, parenting, and the home environment 


AI/AN FACES 2015 collect information from parents”’ in a variety of areas, including 
characteristics of households (such as income, number of adult household members, languages 
spoken in the home) and household members (including relationship to the study child). We also 
collected information on parental depressive symptoms and parents’ ratings of their children’s 
health status, as well as information about household routines. 


We create several composite measures to describe child and family characteristics, including 
whether a child is newly entering Head Start, their race/ethnicity, and whether they are American 
Indian or Alaska Native. Head Start exposure identifies whether a child is newly entering Head 
Start or returning for a second year. It is based on information gathered from Head Start 
programs (child date of birth and date child first enrolled in any Head Start program).** Child 
race/ethnicity is based on parent survey items asking separately about ethnicity and race and is 
defined as Hispanic/Latino ethnicity (regardless of race); American Indian or Alaska Native, 
non-Hispanic; White, non-Hispanic; African American, non-Hispanic; Asian or Pacific 
Islander, non-Hispanic; Multi-racial or bi-racial, non—Hispanic; and Other, non—Hispanic. In 
addition, we present information on whether a child is American Indian or Alaska Native, either 
alone or in combination with another race or ethnicity. This group includes all children whose 
parents reported they are American Indian or Alaska Native on the survey item about race 
regardless of whether they reported another race for their children or indicated that their child 
was Hispanic/Latino. This group includes all American Indian or Alaska Native, non—Hispanic 
children and may include children defined as Hispanic/Latino or multi—racial/bi—racial, non— 
Hispanic. 


Several composite measures provide information related to children’s home language 
background, including the primary home language and whether that language is used for 
classroom instruction. Primary home language is based on the parent’s report of whether a 
language other than English is spoken in the child’s home and whether the child’s 


21 ; ; . . 
Seventy—nine percent of parent survey respondents were biological/adoptive mothers, 9 percent were 
biological/adoptive fathers, and the remainder were other household members. 


*? Child date of birth and the date the child first enrolled in any Head Start program, collected ahead of the fall 2015 
data collection, are used to construct this composite measure for the majority of children. 


23 ’ : ae F 
Information on child race/ethnicity is based on data from the fall parent survey. For cases with no fall parent 
survey data, this information is based on data collected in the spring. 


24 : ‘ 3 Mth a ate Lace ‘ F F { 
Not all Hispanic/Latino or multi—racial/bi-racial children are also American Indian or Alaska Native. 
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parent/guardian primarily uses this language when speaking with the child at home. Categories 
include English, a Native American or Alaska Native language, Spanish, and Other language.” 
The “Native culture and language” subsection provides more information on children’s exposure 
to tribal language. For the purposes of conducting the direct assessment, we use data from the 
parent consent form on the language the child uses most often at home. We describe how that 
information is used to drive the direct assessment in a subsequent section. An indicator for 
whether the child’s primary home language is used for classroom instruction is based on parent 
report of the child’s primary home language and teacher report of the language(s) used for 
classroom instruction in the teacher survey. 


Household composition is based on a series of parent survey items about those living in the 
household, capturing each household member’s relationship to the child. Categories include lives 
with mother and father, lives with mother only, lives with father only, and lives with neither 
mother nor father. These categories focus on both biological and adoptive parents. The groups 
for lives with mother only and lives with father only mean that he or she is the only 
biological/adoptive parent in the household, not necessarily that he or she is the only adult in the 
household. Using this same series of items, we also create an indicator for children living with a 
grandparent and/or great grandparent, regardless of whether they are living with or without their 
biological/adoptive parent(s). 


Parent marital status is based on several parent survey items for those children who live with 
their biological/adoptive mother and biological/adoptive father. Marital status categories include 
married, registered domestic partnership or civil union, living together in a committed 
relationship, unmarried, and other/not reported.* 


Household income as a percentage of the federal poverty threshold is based on 2015 
thresholds set by the United States Census Bureau. It is based on parent reports of household 
income and household size. For example, the federal poverty threshold for a family of four in 
2015 was $24,529. 


Parental depressive symptoms is measured with the 12—item short form of the Center for 
Epidemiological Studies Depression (CES—D) Scale (Ross et al. 1983). Parents reported how 
often they felt or behaved a particular way in the past week. Scores for individual items are 
summed and can range from 0 to 36; total scores are coded as not depressed (0 to 4), mildly 
depressed (5 to 9), moderately depressed (10 to 14), and severely depressed (15 and above). The 
CES-D is a screening tool and not a diagnostic tool, but scores have been correlated with clinical 
diagnosis. 


Financial strain is derived from four items that measure the extent to which parents feel they 
have enough money to afford the kind of home, clothing, food, and medical care they need 
(Conger et al. 1993; Raver et al. 2013). Aligning with prior use of these four items (Raver et al. 
2013), we categorize a family as having “reported a financial strain” if they disagree or strongly 


°° We asked parents whether they spoke their tribal language or language of other tribes. If either was selected, we 
then asked parents to specify the language(s). 


26. : P F 
Divorced, separated, and widowed parents are included in the “other/not reported” category. 
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disagree that they have enough money to afford any of the four items (home, clothing, food, or 
medical care). Response options include: “strongly disagree,” “disagree,” “neutral,” “agree,” or 
“strongly agree.” We also create an index reflecting the count of reported financial strains 
(defined above) and the average number of financial strains reported by a Head Start family, 
again using whether they disagree or strongly disagree that they have enough money to afford 
each of four items to indicate strain. 


To measure household food security, we asked parents to indicate to what extent six 
statements regarding food security describe them, such as, “I/we could not afford to eat balanced 
meals.” We create a food security scale using the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
(USDA) “Guide to Measuring Household Food Security, Revised 2000” (Bickel et al. 2000) and 
the USDA’s 2006 updates to the security labels. High/marginal food security indicates no or 
minimal indications of food—access problems or limitations, suggesting little anxiety over food 
sufficiency or shortage of food in the house, with little or no indication of changes in diets or 
food intake. Low food security indicates reports of reduced quality, variety, or desirability of 
diet, but little or no indication of reduced food intake. Very low food security indicates reports of 
multiple indications of disrupted eating patterns and reduced food intake. 


Child cognitive development 


This section outlines the measures used for direct assessment of children’s cognitive 
development, as well as procedures for determining the language in which a child was assessed. 


Child cognitive development measures 


To assess children’s skills and knowledge, AI/AN FACES 2015 directly administered 
norm— and criterion—referenced measures of language, literacy, and math development to the 
children.”® 


The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Fourth Edition (PPVT—4; Dunn and Dunn 2006) 
measures children’s English receptive vocabulary knowledge relative to English-speaking 
children of the same age nationally. 


The Expressive One—Word Picture Vocabulary Test—4th Edition (EOWPVT-—4; Martin and 
Brownell 2010) measures children’s expressive vocabulary. The EOWPVT-—4 norms provide a 
measure of children’s expressive vocabulary relative to English-speaking children of the same 
age nationally. 


27 , : : . : . : 
The index ranges from 0 to 4, reflecting the possible number of items on which parents might report a strain. 


*8 | ttle is known about how most standardized child assessment measures assess AI/AN children’s skills because 
norming samples for most measures do not include large numbers of AI/AN children. To examine how the cognitive 
measures assess children’s abilities in Al/AN FACES 2015, we reviewed percentages, average scores, and 
reliabilities to get an initial understanding of how these measures looked for AI/AN children compared to all 
children in FACES 2014. We also looked at item difficulties, conducting analysis of differential item functioning 
(DIF) to assess validity comparing AI/AN children to White children. The results of these analyses suggest no 
systematic bias; thus, it is appropriate to report on the AI/AN FACES 2015 child assessment scores. Malone et al. 
(2018b) describes these analyses in more detail. 
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Selected scales from the Woodcock—Johnson Tests of Achievement, Third Edition (WJ III; 
Woodcock et al. 2001) provide a picture of children’s letter knowledge, early math, and early 
writing relative to English-speaking children of the same age in the U.S. The Letter—Word 
Identification subtest measures children’s alphabet knowledge, print concepts/conventions, and 
sight word recognition. Applied Problems captures math skills in the areas of number concepts 
and quantities, number relationships and operations, counting, and reasoning/problem solving. 
Finally, Spelling measures children’s fine motor coordination, early writing, and spelling from 
memory. 


In addition to the WJ III Applied Problems subtest, items from the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study—Birth cohort (ECLS-—B) are used to enhance the measurement of skills 
beyond number and operations to include geometry, patterns, and measurement (Snow et al. 
2007). 


A supplemental set of letter-sounds items from the ECLS-B taps the phonological 
awareness skills of children who have progressed beyond letter knowledge on the WJ Letter— 
Word Identification subtest but have not yet acquired sight words (Snow et al. 2007). 


Child language of assessment 


For the purposes of conducting the direct assessment, we use data from the parent consent 
form on the language the child uses most often at home and performance on the language 
screener to determine his/her language path. The direct assessment includes two language paths: 
assessed in English and assessed in English, shortened assessment battery. 


The direct child assessment begins with two subtests from the Preschool Language 
Assessment Survey 2000 (preLAS 2000; Duncan and DeAvila 1998), Simon Says and Art Show. 
We use the preLAS as a warmup for children who most often use English at home. For children 
who most often use a language other than English at home, we use it as a language screener to 
determine whether they should be assessed in English or administered an abbreviated assessment 
battery that includes English vocabulary, and height and weight measurements.~””” 


Following the preLAS, all children are administered the PPVT—4 to measure English 
receptive vocabulary, and the EOWPVT-—4 to measure English expressive vocabulary. Following 
administration of these vocabulary measures, children who most often use a language other than 
English at home and who make more than 12 errors on the preLAS are weighed and measured 
for height, then routed out of the rest of the assessment (assessed in English, shortened 


°° i FACE S, Spanish-speaking children who did not demonstrate sufficient English-language skills received the 
Spanish versions of some of the measures. The AI/AN FACES 2015 child assessment was conducted exclusively in 
English based on AI/AN FACES Workgroup members’ advice that most children’s primary language would be 
English. Therefore, the anticipated sample size of children who most often use Spanish at home who may not pass 
the screener would be too small to analyze. Similarly, for children who most often use a language other than English 
or Spanish the sample size would be too small and standardized measures are not generally available in those 
languages. 


°° The shortened assessment included the PPVT-4 and the Expressive One Word Picture Vocabulary Test—Fourth 
Edition (EOWPVT-4), reflecting program interest in understanding the progression of English-language 
vocabulary. 
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assessment battery). Children who make 12 or fewer errors on the preLAS and who most often 
use a language other than English at home receive the remainder of the cognitive battery in 
English (assessed in English). Children who most often use English at home are administered the 
cognitive assessment battery in English, regardless of their scores on the preLAS (assessed in 
English). 


Table 1 presents the language paths and measures for the direct child assessment based on 
the language the child most often uses at home and performance on the language screener. Table 
2 presents the number of children routed along each of the language paths in fall 2015 and spring 
2016. 


Table 1. AI/AN FACES 2015 direct assessment language paths and measures 


Language child uses most at home* 


English Other 


Warmup (preLAS) Language screener (preLAS) — Language screener (preLAS) 


Assessed in English, 


shortened assessment 


Assessed in English Assessed in English” battery” 
PPVT-4 PPVT-4 PPVT-4 
EOWPVT-4 EOWPVT-4 EOWPVT-4 
W4J III (Spelling, Letter-Word Identification, Applied W4J III (Spelling, Letter-Word — 
Problems) Identification, Applied 
Problems) 
ECLS-B Letter-Sounds* ECLS-B Letter-Sounds® —- 
ECLS Mathematics ECLS Mathematics —_— 
Executive Function Pencil Tapping® Executive Function Pencil = 
Tapping? 
Height and weight Height and weight Height and weight 


ECLS = Early Childhood Longitudinal Study; EOWPVT—4 = Expressive One—Word Picture Vocabulary Test—4; 
PPVT-—4 = Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test—Fourth Edition; WJ IIl = Woodcock—Johnson Ill Tests of Achievement. 


“We use data from the parent consent form to identify the language the child uses most often at home. 


"Language of direct assessment is based on the language the child uses most often at home and the child’s 
performance on the language screener. Children who use a language other than English most often at home pass the 
language screener if they make twelve or fewer errors. 

“This task was administered only to children who met a certain threshold on the WJ III Letter-Word Identification 
subtest. Therefore, it is only available for children assessed in English. 


“This task is administered only to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct assessment. 
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Table 2. Number of children assessed using each AI/AN FACES 2015 
language path in Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 


Language child uses most often at home* 


English 


Assessed in English, 
shortened assessment 


Assessed in English Assessed in English” battery” 
Fall 2015 914 15 5 
Spring 2016 918 16 2 


"We use data from the parent consent form to identify the language the child uses most often at home. 


Language of direct assessment is based on the language the child uses most often at home and the child’s 
performance on the language screener. Children who use a language other than English most often at home pass the 
language screener if they make twelve or fewer errors. 


Child social-emotional development 


AI/AN FACES 2015 uses measures from a variety of sources—teacher, assessor, and direct 
assessment—to provide multiple perspectives on children’s positive and challenging behaviors 
that may affect their ability to learn and interact with adults and others of the same age.”! 


Teachers reported on children’s cooperative classroom behavior or social skills (for 
example, following teacher’s directions or complimenting classmates), as well as their problem 
behaviors (for example, hits/fights with others) in the classroom, using items taken from the 
Behavior Problems Index (Peterson and Zill 1986), the Personal Maturity Scale (Entwisle et al. 
1997), and the Social Skills Rating Scale (Gresham and Elliott 1990). Teachers also rated 
children’s approaches to learning using the ECLS—K Approaches to Learning Scale (U.S. 
Department of Education 2002) to measure learning behaviors such as a child’s attention, 
persistence, and ability to work independently. 


Assessors used the Leiter International Performance Scale—Revised Examiner Ratings 
(Leiter R; Roid and Miller 1997) to evaluate the child’s behavior in the assessment situation, 
including approaches to learning and any problem behaviors. FACES uses the cognitive/social 
scale, which includes 27 items and four subscales: (1) attention (ability to focus attention on a 
task), (2) organization/impulse control (approach to a task in terms of how organized or 
impulsive the child is, for example in selecting answers quickly without considering all the 


3! Similar to the cognitive measures, we conducted analyses for an understanding of the performance of social— 
emotional measures with AI/AN children (Malone et al. 2018b). To examine reliability, we computed the internal 
consistency of measures (Cronbach’s alpha). All teacher ratings of total problem behaviors, social skills, and 
approaches to learning, and all assessor ratings demonstrated acceptable reliability (that is, 0.70 or higher). As initial 
evidence of validity, we reviewed descriptive statistics for the measures’ scale scores, comparing AI/AN children in 
AI/AN FACES 2015 to all children in FACES 2014 and finding no meaningful differences (no differences greater 
than 0.25 standard deviations) except for assessor ratings, on which AI/AN children were rated more positively. We 
did not conduct additional analyses at the item level for DIF because individual differences would be expected due 
to the context in which children are being rated; therefore, looking at summary scores provides more information on 
whether the measure is an accurate assessment of children across different groups. 
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options), (3) activity level (lack of excessive movements that are not necessary for a task), and 
(4) sociability (friendliness and appropriateness in interacting with the assessor). 


Finally, the pencil tapping task (Blair 2002; Diamond and Taylor 1996; Smith—Donald et al. 
2007) is a direct assessment of children’s executive function that measures their inhibitory 
control (their ability to not immediately imitate the assessor), working memory (their ability to 
remember the rules of the task), and attention (their ability to focus on the instructions provided 
by the assessor). Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly and 
can take on any value from 0 to 100. Higher scores indicate better skills on the task. The task is 
only administered to children age 4 years and older at the time of the direct assessment. 


Child health and physical development 


AI/AN FACES 2015 measures children’s health and physical development in several ways, 
including teacher reports of disability, parent ratings of overall health, and direct assessment of 
children’s height and weight. Teachers reported on aspects of children’s disability status and 
developmental conditions or concerns. For those children with a teacher-reported disability, 
teachers report on the type of impairment(s) (for example, cognitive, language, or motor) and 
whether the child has an Individualized Education Program (IEP) or Individual Family Service 
Plan (IFSP). Parents provided ratings of their child’s overall health status. During the one—on— 
one assessment, we also measured each child’s height and weight to support analyses of obesity 
or underweight status. 


Native culture and language 


Information on children’s Native culture and language experiences was collected from a 
number of sources. AI/AN FACES 2015 gathered information about children’s Native culture 
and language experiences at home and in the community through parent surveys, including how 
important it is that their child learn their tribal language, frequency of tribal language use, and 
community activities such as participating in traditional ceremonies. Parents were also asked 
about the frequency of storytelling with the child, as well as aspects of the parent’s own cultural 
connections and identity. 


To better understand children’s Native culture and language experiences in Head Start, we 
draw from teacher, center director, and program director surveys, as well as classroom 
observations. We asked teachers about their connection to their communities. We also asked 
them about language resources, such as lessons on tribal language, and whether they have a 
cultural or language elder or specialist available (defined as someone they rely on or consult with 
in regards to culture or language). Using a new set of observation items developed by the AI/AN 
FACES 2015 Workgroup, we captured the presence and use of cultural items (such as cultural 
and Native language books, signs and labels in the Native language, Native musical instruments, 
and Native foods) in the classroom and report on the mean number of cultural items present and 
the mean number used during the classroom observation. Observers also indicated whether a 
tribal language was used, and whether storytelling occurred during the observation. In the AI/AN 
FACES 2015 director surveys, we asked about directors’ connection to the community in which 
they work. We also asked whether they have a cultural or language elder or specialist in their 
center or program. 
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Head Start teachers and classrooms 


Information on teachers and classrooms is presented at the child level and provides context 
for children’s experiences. In the spring, children’s lead classroom teachers completed surveys 
about their demographic characteristics, education, experience, credentials, and professional 
development. We asked teachers about a number of classroom—level characteristics, such as 
classroom activities. 


Teachers reported on curricula and assessment tools they use, and these reports provide 
information on alignment. Children’s teachers reported whether they have a primary curriculum 
guiding their classroom activities. The item includes response categories for Creative 
Curriculum, HighScope, locally designed curriculum, other widely available curricula (for 
example, Montessori), other, and whether the teacher uses multiple curricula equally. Teachers 
also reported on the main assessment tool that they use. Response categories include Teaching 
Strategies GOLD, HighScope COR, Galileo, Desired Results Developmental Profile (DRDP), 
Learning Accomplishment Profile Screening (LAP), locally designed, and other. Finally, among 
teachers who reported use of a curriculum with an available assessment tool, we identify those 
who use aligned curriculum and assessment tools. This composite variable is only available for 
teachers who report using Creative Curriculum, HighScope, and the widely available Montessori 
and Galileo curricula. 


Teacher depressive symptoms is measured with the short form of the CES—D Scale (Ross et 
al. 1983). Teachers reported how often they felt or behaved a particular way in the past week on 
12 items. Scores for individual items are summed to range from 0 to 36, and total scores are 
coded as not depressed (0 to 4), mildly depressed (5 to 9), moderately depressed (10 to 14), and 
severely depressed (15 and above). The CES—D is a screening tool and not a diagnostic tool, but 
scores have been correlated with clinical diagnosis. 


AI/AN FACES 2015 measures teacher beliefs and attitudes using 15 items from the Teacher 
Beliefs Scale (Burts et al. 1990) that consists of statements worded to reflect positive attitudes 
and knowledge of generally accepted practices in preschool settings or to reflect a lack of such 
attitudes and knowledge. Teachers rated the degree to which they agree with each statement on a 
five-point scale ranging from “strongly disagree” to “strongly agree.” We present scores for 
three subscales based on a principal components factor analysis conducted in FACES 2006 
(West et al. 2010). The Developmentally Appropriate Practice subscale is a summary score of 
teachers’ beliefs about developmentally appropriate practice (for example, whether children 
should learn through active exploration), based on 9 items and has a possible range of 1 to 10.*° 
The Child—Initiated Practice subscale is a mean score of teachers’ beliefs about whether 
activities should be child—initiated or teacher led (for example, whether children should be 
involved in establishing rules for the classroom), based on 5 items and has a possible range of 1 
to 5. The Didactic subscale is a mean score of teachers’ beliefs about how children should be 
taught using techniques that are directed by the teacher and may be more prescriptive (for 


°° Teachers reported on classroom—level items separately if they taught more than one classroom selected for AI/AN 
FACES 2015. 


33 F F ' : ’ ' 
Scores on this composite start at a value of one and then increase by one point for certain responses to each item 
to form a composite score ranging from 1 to 10. 
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example, whether children should learn to color within predefined lines), based on 6 items and 
has a possible range of 1 to 5. For all three subscales, higher scores indicate stronger agreement 
with the construct being measured. 


Teachers reported their degree of job satisfaction based on three items: how much teachers 
enjoy their present teaching job, how much teachers feel they are making a difference in the lives 
of the children they teach, and whether they would choose teaching again as a career. Ratings are 
made on a five-point scale ranging from “strongly disagree” to “strongly agree.” The 
Satisfaction subscale is a mean score based on three items and has a possible range of 1 to 5; 
higher scores indicate stronger satisfaction. 


Teachers reported the number of children in their class who are members of certain 
racial/ethnic groups. From this, we calculate the percentage of children in a classroom who are 
AJ/AN. Similar to the child race/ethnicity variables, we also construct teacher race/ethnicity 
(Hispanic/Latino regardless of race; American Indian or Alaska Native, non-Hispanic; White, 
non-Hispanic; African American, non—Hispanic; Asian or Pacific Islander, non—Hispanic; 
Multi-racial or bi-racial, non-Hispanic; and Other, non—Hispanic) and an indicator of whether 
the teacher is AI/AN, either alone or in combination with another race or ethnicity. 


To measure the quality of children’s Head Start classrooms in Region XI, A/AN FACES 
2015 uses two observation measures — the Classroom Assessment Scoring System for 
prekindergarten (Pre-K CLASS; Pianta et al. 2008) and a short form of the Early Childhood 
Environment Rating Scale-Revised (ECERS-R; Harms et al. 1998; Clifford et al. 2005). Single 
observers trained and certified reliable on each instrument conducted the classroom observations 
using both measures. The Pre-K CLASS measures classroom quality in terms of both 
instructional and social-emotional aspects of the environment across three domains of 
interaction: Instructional Support (including concept development and language modeling), 
Emotional Support (including positive climate and teacher sensitivity), and Classroom 
Organization (including behavior management and productivity). The CLASS domains are 
scored from 1 to 7, with higher scores reflecting better quality care. Domain scores are based on 
the mean score of the underlying dimensions. Instructional Support dimensions include Concept 
Development, Quality of Feedback, and Language Modeling. Emotional Support dimensions 
include Positive Climate, Negative Climate, Teacher Sensitivity, and Regard for Student 
Perspectives. Finally, Classroom Organization dimensions include Behavior Management, 
Productive Use of Time, and Instructional Learning Formats. Each dimension score is based on 
the mean of ratings for relevant indicators completed over the course of four cycles during the 
observation. Note that for the Emotional Support domain of the CLASS, items addressing 
Negative Climate are reverse coded so that higher scores indicate a less negative/more positive 
climate. In addition to calculating mean scores, we also categorize classrooms based on the 
developer cut—points for the CLASS. For the CLASS domains, scores of 1 or 2 = low quality; 3, 
4, or 5 = mid quality; and 6 or 7 = high quality. For the purpose of categorizing classrooms, the 
domain scores are not rounded. For example, a classroom with a score of 5.9 on the CLASS 
Emotional Support domain would be categorized as falling in the mid-range rather than the high 
range; only scores of 6.0 or above would be included in the high range. 


AI/AN FACES 2015 also uses the short form of the ECERS-R. The ECERS-R is a global 
rating of classroom quality based on observations of the structural features of the classroom and 
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the short form yields two factors: Teaching and Interactions, and Provisions for Learning. The 
ECERS-R factors are scored from 1 to 7, with higher scores reflecting better quality care. The 
Teaching and Interactions score is based on the mean of ratings for 11 items such as informal use 
of language and staff—child interactions, and the Provisions for Learning Score is based on the 
mean of ratings for 12 items, such as space for privacy and schedule. Two items overlap across 
the two factors. The short form total score is calculated by taking the mean of all of the items in 
the Teaching and Interactions and Provisions of Learning factors, a total of 21 unique items 
across the two factors. In addition to calculating mean scores, we also categorize classrooms 
based on the developer cut—points. For the ECERS-R factors, scores of 1 or 2 = inadequate, 3 or 
4 = minimal, 5 or 6 = good, and 7 = excellent quality. As with the CLASS, for the purpose of 
categorizing classrooms, the scores on the ECERS-R factors are not rounded. Classroom 
observations also provided information on child—adult ratios and group sizes. 


Head Start programs and centers 


Information on programs and centers is presented at the child level and provides context for 
children’s experiences. In the spring, center and program directors completed surveys that 
provide information on structural characteristics and program policies and processes.** Program 
directors responded to questions on training and technical assistance activities; curricula and 
assessment tools; electronic data systems and support staff; and sources and uses of program 
revenue. Center directors responded to questions on training and technical assistance activities 
and professional development supports; child assessment practices; and whether a parent 
education or support curriculum is in use. We also asked program and center directors about their 
education and credentials. 


We use children’s center director reports to calculate lead teacher turnover. Turnover is 
defined as the number of lead teachers who left and had to be replaced in the last 12 months, 
divided by the total number of lead teachers currently employed at the center. Center directors 
reported the number of teachers who left and had to be replaced as 0, 1, 2, or 3 or more. This 
variable may underestimate the level of turnover if the director chose a response of 3 or more 
and more than three teachers left the center, as the “3 or more” response is coded as 3 for the 
calculations. 


Center directors reported on the language environment of centers. They reported the non— 
English languages spoken by children and families and the non—English languages spoken by 
lead or assistant teachers. Within each center, we compare the specific non—English languages 
spoken by children/families with those spoken by teachers; we then use this information to 
calculate the percentage of the total number of non—English languages spoken by 
children/families in a center that are also spoken by that center’s lead or assistant teachers. 


We use the 2014—2015 PIR, an annual report of grantee—level data, to report on multiple 
program characteristics, including the percentage of AI/AN enrollees in children’s programs, and 
the length of the program day and program year. Although not coinciding with the timing of our 
data collection, these are the data that were available at the time of our analysis. We use PIR data 


*4 Directors reported on all staff and families within the program or center, not just those selected for AI/AN 
FACES 2015. 
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to determine percentage of AI/AN enrollees in children’s programs. We also use the PIR to 
determine the length of the program day and program year. According to the definition in the 
PIR, full-day services are provided for more than six hours per day, and part—day services are 
provided for six hours or less per day. For length of the program day, we use PIR information on 
funded enrollment for preschool Head Start (the number of enrollment slots the program is 
funded to serve through ACF and non-federal sources). We sum the number of funded 
enrollment slots available in the center—based and family child care options, and then determine 
the percentage of those slots that are for full-day and part—day services.*° We then categorize 
programs as providing full—day services for all children, part—day services for all children, or a 
combination of full-day and part—day services. For the length of the program year, we use the 
enrollment start and end dates reported in the PIR. For the purpose of this analysis, programs 
providing services for 11 months or more are identified as full year, and programs providing 
services for less than 11 months per year are identified as part year. 


°° In the PIR, programs report funded enrollment by program option. To assess the percentage of programs offering 
full-day versus part—day services, we used reports on funded enrollment in the center—based and family child care 
options. Programs do not report full—/part—day information for home-based and combination options, so those 
enrollment slots were not included when calculating the number of funded enrollment slots and percentages that are 
full or part day. 
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OVERVIEW OF ANALYTIC METHODS 


In this section, we provide an overview of the analytic methods used to detail aspects of 
parenting and the home environment; child cognitive, social-emotional, and physical 
development; and children’s classroom and program environments. 


Population estimates 


The statistics found in these tables are estimates of key characteristics of the population of 
Region XI Head Start children in fall 2015 and spring 2016; their parents and families; and their 
teachers, classrooms, centers, and programs. All data included in this report are presented at the 
child level. Estimates should be interpreted as the percentage of children with teachers, centers, 
or programs with a particular characteristic. We refer to children’s teachers, classrooms, and the 
like to make this clear. We provide information on, for example, the percentage of Region XI 
Head Start children with teachers who hold a bachelor’s degree, but not the percentage of Region 
XI teachers with a bachelor’s degree. 


Tables in Sections A—D present findings for all Region XI children and for AI/AN children 
in Region XI. We present data in three ways to represent all Region XI children in Head Start at 
different time points. 


1. Fall 2015: Statistics on child and family characteristics and child outcomes in the fall are 
weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


2. Spring 2016: Statistics on child and family characteristics, child outcomes, and classroom 
and program characteristics in the spring are weighted to represent all children enrolled in 
Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


3. Fall 2015—-Spring 2016: Statistics on change in child and family characteristics and child 
outcomes between fall and spring are weighted to represent all children who were enrolled 
in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015 and were still enrolled in spring 2016, 
focusing on those with longitudinal data across fall and spring. 


Weights are used to compensate for the differential probabilities of selection at the sampling 
stage (for example, we selected programs and centers with probability proportional to size, and a 
fixed number of classrooms per center out of a variable number of classrooms) and to adjust for 
changes in children’s eligibility status and the effects of nonresponse. This report applies a set of 
analysis weights, presented in Table 3. 


Table 3. AI/AN FACES 2015 technical report analysis weights 


Time point Description 

Fall 2015 P1_RAIWT Includes the 882 children with parent survey data in fall 2015 or spring 2016 
in combination with either a fall 2015 TCR or child assessment 

Spring 2016 P21RA2WT Includes the 885 children with parent survey data in fall 2015 or spring 2016 
in combination with either a spring 2016 TCR or child assessment 

Fall 2015—Spring PRA12WT Includes the 820 children with parent survey data in fall 2015 or spring 2016 

2016 in combination with either TCR data in fall 2015 and spring 2015 or child 


assessment data in fall 2015 and spring 2016 
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Estimates included in the data tables are based on weighted data to be nationally 
representative of the population. These tables also include unweighted sample sizes, which 
provide a sense of the precision of the estimates of key characteristics of the Head Start 
population.*° We present estimates only for those cases who completed a measure or responded 
to a survey question.” 


To examine whether estimates in the fall differed significantly from those in the spring, we 
conducted t tests,’ reporting those that are statistically significant at the .05 level and lower. 
Some differences, although statistically significant, are very small and may not always be 
practically meaningful. We did not make adjustments for multiple comparisons. We examined 
whether each reported estimate in the fall differed significantly from those in spring. 
Specifically, significance tests examined whether mean assessment scores differed between fall 
and spring or whether the percentage of children with a specific characteristic differed between 
the two time points.” 


Constructed scores 


Child cognitive development. Child assessment scores created in AI/AN FACES 2015 
include raw, standard, and Item Response Theory (IRT)—based scores or W scores, depending on 
the measure. Raw scores refer to counts or averages of the individual items that a child answered 
correctly. They are indicators of absolute rather than relative performance. Standard scores 
provide information relative to other children nationally. W scores also provide information on 
children’s absolute rather than relative skills. IRT—based scores allow for measurement of 
change or growth in performance on the same scale over time. This report focuses on IRT—based 
and standard scores for children’s cognitive development.*” 


IRT-based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a specific point 
in time. Changes in these scores across waves indicate that the child is progressing 
developmentally and his/her skills are increasing in absolute terms. IRT scale scores from the 
ECLS-—B mathematics and letter-sounds assessments are created and reported in the tables. 


36 F re . oe . “ : 

Sample sizes can provide information on the precision of the estimates, as smaller sample sizes result in a larger 
standard error, signifying a wider confidence interval (which gives the range around the observed estimate within 
which we are fairly certain the true value for the entire population of Region XI lies). 


>” The number of cases may vary depending on whether a question or measure was not administered by design or if 
individuals chose not to respond to a particular survey item. For example, depending on whether a child followed 
the English path in the assessment, a child may be missing scores on certain measures because the child was not 
administered these measures. Or, in the parent survey, a parent may not have received a question based on a 
response to an earlier “gateway” question. 


38 Given the weighted nature of the data, we conducted these analyses using SUDAAN PROC DESCRIPT 
contrasting by wave (fall versus spring). 


°° Data tables presenting information on fall—spring change might have sample sizes lower than the 820 cases with a 
positive weight. This is because change tables require data on a characteristic in fall and spring, while PRA12WT 
requires parent data in fall or spring, as well as child data in fall and spring. 


sa We create raw scores for the PPVIT-4, EOWPVT , and WJ III measures. We create W scores for the PPVT-4 
and WJ III measures. These scores are found on the AI/AN FACES 2015 restricted use data file. 
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These scores provide an estimate of the child’s performance as if he/she had taken all items in an 
assessment (as the child may not receive all items based on basal or ceiling rules, for example). 


In contrast, standard scores allow for comparisons of an individual child’s performance 
relative to children of the same age nationally. These scores have a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15. Scores above or below the mean indicate that compared to children of the same 
age nationally, the child’s skills are more or less advanced. An increase in a child’s standard 
score toward the mean of 100 indicates that progress is being made relative to others of the same 
age or that the gap with others of the same age is closing. It is important to take note of the 
norming sample used for each measure when considering how children compare to a national 
sample at particular time points. Additionally, norming samples have not typically included large 
numbers of AI/AN children; however, results from psychometric analyses support use of these 
scores for AI/AN young children (see Overview of Measures). Standard scores are created and 
reported in the tables for the PPVT-4, EOWPVT-4, and WJ III measures.*"*? 


Given the range of children’s skills and development, we were particularly interested in 
knowing what percentage of children were within certain ranges from the norm, so we created 
categories based on the full range of scores. We created five categories of children’s skills across 
the cognitive measures based on standard deviation units: (1) those with scores two or more 
standard deviations above norms (greater than or equal to 130), (2) those with scores between 
one and two standard deviations above norms (greater than or equal to 115 and less than 130), 
(3) those with scores within one standard deviation of norms (greater than 85 and less than 115), 
(4) those with scores between one and two standard deviations below norms (greater than 70 and 
less than or equal to 85), and (5) those with scores two standard deviations or more below norms 
(less than or equal to 70). Generally, standard scores that are two or more standard deviations 
below norms suggest the need for referral or additional evaluation.*° 


Child social-emotional development. Raw scores for children’s teacher—reported 
cooperative behaviors or social skills, approaches to learning, and problem behaviors in the 
classroom are derived from the measures described above.** Composite scores are calculated as 


** Asin prior FACES reporting, we exclude from the tables all cases who are unable to achieve a basal on the 
PPVT-4. 


* in AI/AN FACES, the possible range of scores is 45—155 for the EOWPVT-4. The publisher manual provides 
information for translating raw scores to standard scores ranging from 55 to 145 based on a traditional approach to 
report scores 3 standard deviations above or below the mean. This represents 99.7 percent of the distribution. For the 
remaining 0.3 percent of the distribution, the publisher flags the lowest raw scores as a standard score of “<55” and 
the highest raw scores as a standard score of “>145”. To include all cases with raw scores, we use a “45” for the low 
end and “155” at the high end to indicate these cases are outside of the range. 


*S All children receive the PPVT—4 to measure English receptive vocabulary regardless of the language they most 
often use at home and their performance on the language screener. All children receive the EOWPVT-4 to measure 
English expressive vocabulary regardless of their performance on the language screener. Therefore, some of these 
children may have scored low on these measures because of low levels of English vocabulary and not because of a 
developmental language delay. 


44 dafaded F iit 
Raw scores are counts or averages of individual items. They are indicators of absolute performance rather than 
performance compared to children of the same age. 
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the sum or mean of items and reflect the extent to which given statements are reflective of a 
child’s behavior. 


e Social Skills is a summary index based on 12 items with 24 possible points related to 
children’s cooperative behavior and social skills. Higher scores indicate more frequent 
cooperative behavior. 


e Approaches to Learning is the mean rating of six items (ranges 0-3) that comprise the 
Approaches to Learning Scale from the ECLS—K:98. Higher scores indicate more frequent 
positive approaches to learning behaviors. 


e Problem Behaviors is a summary index of 14 items with 28 possible points that contains 
three subscales—Aggressive Behavior (ranges 0-8), Withdrawn Behavior (ranges 0-12), 
and Hyperactive Behavior (ranges 0-6). Higher scores represent more frequent negative 
behavior.” 


Assessor—reported scores of children’s behavior during the direct assessment include raw and 
standard scores derived from the Leiter—R. 


e Attention, organization/impulse control, activity level, and sociability are raw subscale 
scores, and cognitive/social total is a raw total score of the subscales. Higher scores reflect 
better behaviors on these measures. The possible score range for attention is 0-30, 0-24 for 
organization/impulse control, 0-12 for activity level and 0-15 for sociability. 


e Cognitive/social standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15, and 
indicates performance relative to children of the same age nationally. 


Child health and physical development. Each child is weighed and their height measured 
using procedures from the ECLS. Body Mass Index (BMI) is calculated as the ratio of an 
individual’s weight to height (weight in kilograms divided by squared height in meters) and can 
be used as an indicator of overweight and obese status. BMI calculation is specific to gender and 
age. According to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), a child is considered to 
be overweight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 85th percentile and below the 95th 
percentile for age and gender, and obese if his/her BMI is at or above the 95th percentile for age 
and gender. Children with a BMI score less than the 5th percentile for age and gender are 
considered underweight, and those between the 5th and 85th percentile are considered normal 
weight. 


45 ‘ F ai : . ‘ 3 : 

The number of items in the three subscales sum to 13. One additional item that is not included in the subscales is 
included in the problem behaviors total score. Therefore, there are 14 total items in the problem behaviors total 
score. 
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Concluding considerations 


The information in this report is descriptive, providing information on Region XI Head Start 
children as well as their families and Head Start experiences. Several factors, some unique to 
Region XI, should be considered when interpreting findings. Reported information does not 
account or control for factors that might influence child and family well—being.*° 


As described earlier, the conceptual framework guiding AI/AN FACES 2015 considers how 
tribal culture intertwines with experiences in the community, Head Start, and home. All of these 
can be drivers in understanding AI/AN families and AI/AN children’s development. For 
example, although the influence of historical and intergenerational trauma continues to affect the 
lives of AI/AN people today, cultural identity can foster protective attributes, such as promoting 
health, resilience, and well-being (Fleming and Ledogar 2008; LaFromboise et al. 2006; Pu et al. 
2013; Wexler 2014). AI/AN FACES 2015 includes a range of information on culturally—specific 
practices and experiences but does not capture all culturally—linked factors influencing AI/AN 
children and families in Region XI Head Start. 


While available data demonstrates the health and well-being needs of the AI/AN population 
(Freeman and Fox 2005; Bureau of Labor Statistics 2014), AI/AN cultural traditions and values 
are a source of strength and resilience, and remain powerful sources of healing. For example, 
storytelling and the oral tradition are integral parts of American Indian and Alaska Native 
cultures, and can impart important lessons about how one should act in the world and further 
convey essential elements of Indigenous ways of knowing. 


Moreover, the data may reflect how participants interpreted items on individual experiences 
by considering the broader experiences and support of the community. For example, parent 
reports on economic well-being (such as financial needs or strains, food security) reflect their 
perspective relative to others in their community. Within tribal communities, the community 
itself is recognized as a unit of identity. Interdependence is valued and traditional notions of 
kinship extend beyond biological connections and into the broader community family of support. 


It is also important to note that Region XI Head Start programs follow federal regulations 
and standards, some that are specific to Region XI. As described earlier, Region XI Head Start 
programs support AI/AN families by providing opportunities to engage in traditional language 
and cultural practices based on community needs and wishes and may embed language and 
culture directly into programming (for example by using a culturally—based curriculum, or by 
providing tribal language exposure or instruction). As another example, Region XI programs 
may enroll participants who do not meet the low-income criteria, as long as these participants 
comprise less than 50 percent of total enrollment. Some of these differences in regulations can 
make direct comparisons with other regions challenging, as the children served and context in 
which services are provided may differ. 


AG cas F wid ; : ata ‘ 
It is important to note that standard scores available for cognitive skills and assessor ratings provide information 
relative to children of the same age nationally, and BMI factors age and gender in its calculation. 
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In addition, the federal trust responsibility is a legal doctrine that notes “the undisputed 
existence of a general trust relationship between the United States and the Indian people” 
(Administration for Native Americans 2014). The federal trust responsibility was established in 
1787 and has been supported by numerous treaties, laws, Supreme Court decisions, and 
Executive Orders (Indian Health Service 2017). As part of the federal trust responsibility, federal 
health services and economic and social programs have been provided to AI/AN individuals and 
families “to raise the standard of living and social well—being of the Indian people to a level 
comparable to the non—Indian society” (Congress of the U.S. 1977). Therefore, in both policy 
and practice, Region XI programs acknowledge the unique contexts in which services are 
delivered to honor tribal knowledge and communities. 


AI/AN FACES 2015 measures a breadth of topics, some of which may be used in future 
analyses to explore drivers or factors associated with the child and family well—being data 
presented here. However, factors that are both measured and not measured work together in 
complex ways to influence Region XI Head Start children and families. Data from this report 
should be considered in light of these complex drivers, although they are not represented in these 
tables. These descriptive data provide the first national picture of Region XI Head Start children 
and families, and can provide a starting point for understanding their strengths and needs. 
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Table A.1. Demographic characteristics of children in Region XI Head Start, overall and for AI/AN children: 
Fall 2015 


All children (Al/AN and non-All/AN) AIAN children only* 


pY-Tnatoye feel e)alremedarclecter (var) ( es n Percentage n Percentage 
Age as of September 1, 2015 882 708 
3 years old or younger 48.8 47.9 
4 years old or older 51.2 52.1 
Racelethnicity 880 708 
White, non-Hispanic 13.7 0.0 
African American, non—Hispanic 0.0 0.0 
Hispanic/Latino 10.8 9.0 
American Indian or Alaska Native, non-Hispanic” 54.0 66.7 
Asian or Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic 0.0 0.0 
Multi-racial/bi-racial, non—Hispanic 20.6 24.3 
Other, non-Hispanic 0.9 0.0 
American Indian or Alaska Native, alone or in 
combination with another race or ethnicity 880 81.0 708 100.0 
Gender 882 708 
Female 47.4 47.7 
Male 52.6 52.3 
Head Start program exposure 882 708 
Newly entering children 74.2 73.5 
Returning children 25.8 26.5 
Participated in Early Head Start 875 704 
Yes 55.7 57.0 
No 44.3 43.0 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey and Survey Management System. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


"This category includes children whose parents only selected American Indian or Alaska Native for race and did not identify the child as being Hispanic or another 
race. 
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Table A.2. Home language environment, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Meath am CAUPA rile mae) tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Home language environment Percentage Percentage 
Language(s) spoken in the home” 882 708 
English only 57.2 51.5 
Parent/guardian own tribal language 34.6 42.4 
Languages of other tribes 3.1 3.9 
Spanish 6.9 5.2 
Other language 3.6 3.6 
Primary home language® 882 708 
English 94.3 94.5 
Native American or Alaskan language 4.4 5.5 
Spanish 1.0 0.0 
Other language 0.2 0.0 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 

Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
"This characteristic is based on the parent's report of any languages spoken in the home, and therefore may sum to greater than 100 percent if more than one is 
spoken. 
“This characteristic is based on the parent's report of whether a language other than English is spoken in the child’s home and whether the child’s parent/guardian 
primarily uses this language when speaking with the child. 
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Table A.3. Household composition, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Meat Cel am CU /AU ire ile mare) teeyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Household composition Percentage Percentage 
Household members 817 655 

Biological/adoptive mother and biological/adoptive father 52.1 50.8 
Married 29.6 25.0 
Registered domestic partnership or civil union 0.5 0.6 
Living together in a committed relationship 19.9 22.9 
Unmarried 1.9 2.0 
Marital status not reported 0.2 0.3 
Biological/adoptive mother only 33.5 33.9 
Biological/adoptive father only 4.2 4.0 
Neither biological/adoptive mother nor biological/adoptive father 10.2 11.3 


Child living with grandparent and/or great grandparent” 817 22.8 655 25.5 


PN Meath am CUA ie ile mae) tee AU AUN)) AIAN children only* 
Household composition n Mean n Mean 
Number of people in household 817 4.7 655 4.6 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


This table focuses on biological/adoptive parents and does not include other adults, such as parents’ romantic partners, step—parents, foster parents, or 
grandparents. Thus, for example, the “Biological mother only” category does not mean that the biological/adoptive mother is the only adult in the 
household, but that she is the only biological/adoptive parent in the household. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


This includes children living with and without their biological/adoptive parent(s). 
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Table A.4. Parent education, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Mell olg-am AU /AU rile mare) tee AU PAUN)) AI/AN children only* 
erVaclalmerelUlercla lela) Percentage Percentage 
Highest level of education completed by mothers in household 707 559 

Less than high school diploma 15.3 15.1 
High school diploma or GED 34.4 35.4 
Some college/vocational/technical 40.8 42.0 
Bachelor’s degree or higher 9.5 7.5 
Highest level of education completed by fathers in household 446 345 
Less than high school diploma 21.8 22.7 
High school diploma or GED 38.0 40.0 
Some college/vocational/technical 34.7 33.0 
Bachelor’s degree or higher 5.5 4.3 
Highest level of education completed by any parent in household 736 582 
Less than high school diploma 12.1 V1.7 
High school diploma or GED 34.5 35.9 
Some college/vocational/technical 42.9 44.0 
Bachelor’s degree or higher 10.6 8.5 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Parents include both biological and adoptive parents. Households that do not include a mother and/or father are not included in the relevant percentage 
calculations for highest level of education. 
Households with a mother include those with a mother only and those with both a mother and father. Households with a father include those with a father 
only and those with both and mother and father. Any parent in the household includes children with one or two parents in the household (that is, mother 
only, father only, and mother and father) and the highest education level among them when there are two parents in the household. If there is only one 
parent (mother only or father only), it reflects that parent. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.5. Parent employment status, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Meat lc am AU eA ie ile mare) tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 

Parent employment status Percentage Percentage 
Employment status of mothers in household 702 554 

Working full-time 42.0 42.7 

Working part-time 18.3 17.3 

Looking for work 15.7 17.6 

Not in labor force 24.0 22.5 
Employment status of fathers in household 442 342 

Working full-time 66.5 62.7 

Working part-time 13.0 14.8 

Looking for work 9.6 11.2 

Not in labor force 10.8 11.3 
Employment status of the most employed of any parent in household 734 580 

Working full-time 63.5 60.5 

Working part-time 15.2 15.8 

Looking for work 11.7 13.1 

Not in labor force 9.6 10.5 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


Parents include both biological and adoptive parents. Households that do not include a mother and/or father are not included in the relevant percentage 
calculations for employment status. 


Households with a mother include those with a mother only and those with both a mother and father. Households with a father include those with a father 
only and those with both and mother and father. Any parent in the household includes children with one or two parents in the household (that is, mother 
only, father only, and mother and father) and the highest employment level among them when there are two parents in the household. If there is only one 
parent (mother only or father only), it reflects that parent. 

Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.6. Household income as a percentage of the federal poverty threshold, overall and for AI/AN 
children: Fall 2015 


PN Meal Colca CPA rc Lil? Mae) t eA AUN) AIAN children only* 
Household income Percentage Percentage 
Percentage of the federal poverty threshold 764 611 
Below 50 percent 18.4 20.1 
50 to 100 percent 26.0 26.9 
101 to 130 percent 13.6 13.7 
131 to 185 percent 14.0 12.7 
186 to 200 percent 4.8 4.1 
201 percent or above 23.2 22.6 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


This table summarizes household income, and therefore should not be used to estimate eligibility for Head Start. Head Start qualifying criteria are based 
on family (not household) income, and there are other (non—income) ways to qualify for the program. 


The federal poverty threshold is based on 2015 thresholds set by the United States Census Bureau. For example, the federal poverty threshold for a 
family of four in 2015 was $24,529. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.7. Parent’s tribal language use in past month, overall, for AI/AN children, and for AI/AN children 
who have a tribal language spoken at home: Fall 2015 


Percentage 

Parent’s tribal language use Very often Often Sometimes Rarely 

All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Spoke tribal language with child 807 9.3 15.1 23.3 20.0 32.2 
Made sure child heard tribal language spoken by others 807 16.7 22.0 21.7 17.5 22.1 
Encouraged child to learn tribal language (for example, take classes in school) 808 22.8 27.1 16.4 10.0 23.6 
Used tribal language in prayers or songs with child 808 10.0 11.7 18.3 15.8 44.3 
Used tribal language in everyday life with child 807 11.4 14.3 16.2 20.9 37.2 
Spoke tribal language with other adults when child was around 807 9.3 15.1 23.3 20.0 32.2 

Parent’s tribal language use n Mean 

All children (AIAN and non-All/AN) 
Level of tribal language use* 801 2.6 


Percentage 


Parent’s tribal language use Very often Often Sometimes Rarely 


American Indian and Alaska Native children only” 


Spoke tribal language with child 655 10.8 17.5 24.7 22.3 24.7 
Made sure child heard tribal language spoken by others 654 18.7 26.0 22.2 18.5 14.6 
Encouraged child to learn tribal language (for example, take classes in school) 654 25.9 30.3 16.0 10.8 17.1 
Used tribal language in prayers or songs with child 655 11.7 13.8 20.2 17.8 36.6 
Used tribal language in everyday life with child 655 13.5 17.1 17.7 22.2 29.6 
Spoke tribal language with other adults when child was around 654 10.8 17.5 24.7 22.3 24.7 


Parent’s tribal language use 


American Indian and Alaska Native children onl 
Level of tribal language use* 652 2.8 
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Table A.7 (continued) 


Percentage 


Parent’s tribal language use Very often Often Sometimes Rarely 


American Indian and Alaska Native children who have a tribal language 
spoken at home” 


Spoke tribal language with child 312 22.6 31.2 32.9 11.9 1.4 

Made sure child heard tribal language spoken by others 311 33.0 37.1 19.8 9.6 0.5 

Encouraged child to learn tribal language (for example, take classes in school) 312 39.9 35.2 14.0 3.8 7.1 

Used tribal language in prayers or songs with child 312 22.0 20.9 30.1 13.1 13.8 

Used tribal language in everyday life with child 312 27.8 29.8 24.5 14.2 3.6 

Spoke tribal language with other adults when child was around 312 21.0 27.5 28.5 13.3 9.7 
Parent’s tribal language use n Mean 


American Indian and Alaska Native children who have a tribal language 
spoken at home” 


Level of tribal language use* 311 3.7 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


Households that do not include a biological/adoptive mother and/or biological/adoptive father are not included in the relevant percentage calculations for 
tribal language use. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
“Scores can range from 1 to 5 and reflect the average of the six items above. 


American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.8. Importance that child learns tribal language, overall and for AI/AN children, by languages spoken 


in the home: Fall 2015 


PN Meal cele am CPA rile Mae teAUIPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


English only spoken in 
child’s home 


a Maloy li rclave[Ur-\e (=m) ole) (1g) 
in child’s home 


Tan) okeyacclalerem tarcumeell (om (-r-laatomdaley-U 


a Waley:\i clave [Ur-\e (=m) ole) Cla) 
in child’s home 


English only spoken in 
child’s home 


language Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Important that child learns tribal 
language 475 334 347 332 
Very important 35.7 84.6 43.8 84.5 
Somewhat important 45.7 14.4 46.7 14.6 
Not at all important 18.5 0.9 9.5 0.9 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 


Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 


another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.9. Parental depressive symptoms, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN eather CUA irc Lile Mae t EAA) AIAN children only* 
Parental depressive symptoms (categorical) Percentage 
Level of depressive symptoms? 811 649 
Not depressed 57.6 58.4 
Mildly depressed 24.4 24.7 
Moderately depressed 10.0 10.0 


Severely depressed : 6.9 


PN elite lc am CUA irae Melt ey AUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Parental depressive symptoms (continuous) Mean | 


Level of depressive symptoms? 811 5.3 649 5.1 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


’Level of depressive symptoms is the total score on the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale (CES—D) short form (12 items on a 4—point scale for 
frequency in the past week). Total scores range from 0 to 36. Scores ranging from 0 to 4 are coded as not depressed; from 5 to 9 as mildly depressed; from 10 
to14 as moderately depressed; and 15 and above as severely depressed. The CES—D is a screening tool and not a diagnostic tool, but scores have been 
correlated with clinical diagnosis. 
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Table A.10. Household financial strain, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Metal Colca (AU PAU irc lale male) tea PAU )| AIAN children only* 

Household financial strain Percentage 
Reported a financial strain in past 12 months” 814 26.8 652 26.9 
Financial strain(s) reported® 

Unable to afford the home they need 811 17.5 649 18.0 

Unable to afford the clothing they need 814 10.0 652 10.3 

Unable to afford the food they need 814 8.2 652 7.6 

Unable to afford the medical care they need 810 12.8 648 12.3 
Count of financial strains reported in past 12 months 814 652 

None 73.2 73.1 

One 13.8 13.8 

Two 7.0 7.3 

Three 3.6 3.5 

Four 2.4 2.2 


PN elite lc am CUA irate Mae tey ALAND) AIAN children only* 


a KolUR=¥-) ale) (om ilaretavert-l mjee- lia) 


Number of financial strains reported 814 0.5 652 0.5 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

The financial strain scale includes four items that measure the extent to which a family feels they have enough money to afford the kind of home, clothing, food, 
and medical care they need. A family "reported a financial strain" if they disagree or strongly disagree that they have enough money to afford a home, clothing, 
food, or medical care. 


“Estimates are reported among all children, not just among those whose parent reported a financial strain. 
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Table A.11. Household food security, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


All children (AI/AN and non- 


TENN) AIAN children only* 

Household food security Percentage Percentage 
Food security in past 12 months” 814 652 

High/marginal food security 72.8 72.6 

Low food security 18.6 19.2 

Very low food security 8.6 8.2 
Purchased food did not last and there was no money to get more 816 654 

Often true 6.0 6.1 

Sometimes true 26.6 28.7 

Never true 67.3 65.2 
Could not afford to eat balanced meals 814 653 

Often true 3.8 4.3 

Sometimes true 23.1 22.3 

Never true 73.1 73.4 
Adult cut size of or skipped meals because not enough money for food 814 15.9 652 15.0 
If cut or skipped meals, frequency 129 92 

Almost every month 19.2 20.7 

Some months, but not every month 46.0 45.6 

In only 1 or 2 months 34.8 33.7 
Parent ate less than should have because not enough money for food 816 17.5 654 17.2 
Parent was hungry but did not eat because could not afford enough food 816 8.8 654 8.4 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


The food security scale is derived from the United States Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Guide to Measuring Household Food Security, Revised 2000 and 
the USDA's 2006 updates to the security labels. According to USDA guidelines, households are considered food secure if they fall in the high or marginal range. 
High/marginal food security is defined as no or minimal indications of food—access problems or limitations, suggesting little anxiety over food sufficiency or 
shortage of food in the house with little or no indication of changes in diets or food intake. Low food security is defined as reports of reduced quality, variety, or 
desirability of diet, but little or no indication of reduced food intake. Very low food security is defined as reports of multiple indications of disrupted eating patterns 
and reduced food intake. 
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Table A.12. Community activities with child in past month, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Reali tel cam CAUeAU erie mare) teey AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Community activities Percentage Percentage 


Type of community activities in which child participated in the past month 


Listened to Elders tell stories 811 45.2 650 46.5 
Participated in traditional ways, including carving, harvesting, collecting, 
hunting, and fishing 817 47.8 655 49.2 
Danced, sang, or drummed at a pow—wow or other community cultural activity 816 40.3 655 44.3 
Worked on traditional arts and crafts, such as beading, blanket weaving, or 
making jewelry, a basket, a painting, or pow—wow regalia 817 29.4 655 31.1 
Participated in traditional ceremonies 817 31.0 655 34.9 
Played American Indian or Alaska Native games 806 22.6 647 24.3 
Count of community activities in which child participated in the past 
month” 816 655 
0 21.4 19.5 
1 22.0 21.4 
2 19.9 18.8 
3 12.4 12.9 
4 11.3 12.5 
5 5.5 6.0 
6 7.5 8.8 


PN Meat Cel ctam QUA erie mae tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Community activities 


Number of community activities reported® 816 2.2 655 2.3 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


’Seventy-nine percent of children participated in at least one activity. 
“Reflects the average number of activities with community members outside of the immediate family. 
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Table A.13. Frequency of reading and storytelling to child, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Reali telcam CUA rile mare) teey AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
axe (Ui -valeavmey mi cx-Cellale m-Uale m=} co) aYaK-) iT lale Mm comedali ce Percentage Percentage 
Number of times family member read to child in past week 817 655 

Not at all 2.1 2.3 
Once or twice 18.8 19.8 
Three or more times, but not every day 43.1 44.6 
Every day 36.0 33.2 
Number of times family member told child stories in past week 814 652 
Not at all 10.4 10.9 
Once or twice 26.8 27.9 
Three or more times, but not every day 41.4 41.7 
Every day 21.4 19.5 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.13a. Frequency of reading and storytelling to child, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Meat lc am CAPA ere Lile Mae tey APA) AIAN children only* 
ase Ui-valeaymey mi cx-\e lave m-ale mc) colavac-)i (fare mcomesali(e| Percentage Percentage 
Number of times family member read to child in past week 802 650 

Not at all 1.4 1.6 
Once or twice 20.1 21.6 
Three or more times, but not every day 49.2 48.6 
Every day 29.2 28.2 
Number of times family member told child stories in past week 799 647 
Not at all 9.8 9.6 
Once or twice 29.5 30.0 
Three or more times, but not every day 40.1 39.6 
Every day 20.7 20.7 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.13b. Change in frequency of reading and storytelling to child, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 
2015-Spring 2016 


PN Meili l cram CUAU iLL? Mel ieeyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Fall-Spring Fall-Spring 


Lx: \] 40) hoe) o} gale p40 A: em OF aT: Lalo (=) rl] At) hoe) o) fale 0 Ke) (od ar-Vale(:) 


ace (U-valeavmey im csr-Cellale W-ale mo) coyavarcii(favemcomedali (| Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 


Number of times family member read to child 


in past week 673 536 
Not at all 2.1 1.7 -0.5 2.6 1.9 -0.7 
Once or twice 19.8 18.6 —1.2 21.3 19.9 -1.4 
Three or more times, but not every day 42.2 50.4 8.3* 43.5 49.7 6.2* 
Every day 35.9 29.3 —6.6* 32.6 28.4 —4.2 
Number of times family member told child 
stories in past week 670 533 
Not at all 10.5 9.9 -0.5 10.8 9.8 -0.9 
Once or twice 27.3 28.3 1.0 28.7 28.8 0.1 
Three or more times, but not every day 41.5 42.2 0.7 42.0 41.9 -0.1 
Every day 20.7 19.6 1.2 18.5 19.4 0.9 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.14. Family members’ activities with child in past week, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Reali cele am CPA arc Lile Mare ieyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Activities with child Percentage Percentage 
Told child a story 815 89.7 653 89.1 
Taught child letters, words, or numbers 817 96.8 655 96.9 
Taught child songs or music 816 82.5 655 82.8 
Worked with child on arts and crafts 817 70.3 655 69.5 
Played with toys or games indoors 817 98.4 655 98.0 
Played a game, sport, or exercised together 817 94.1 655 93.8 
Took child along on errands 817 96.5 655 95.7 
Involved child in household chores 817 99.0 655 98.9 
Talked about what happened in Head Start 817 98.0 655 98.0 
Talked about TV programs or videos 817 78.5 655 78.6 
Played counting games 817 87.3 655 87.2 
Played a board game or a card game 817 42.1 655 41.7 
Played with blocks 817 55.4 655 54.8 
Counted different things 817 88.1 655 87.8 


PN Meal Cel cam CAA arc lile MarelimyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Activities with child 


Number of activities 817 11.8 655 11.7 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.14a. Family members’ activities with child in past week, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Reali lc am CPA arc lile marelteyAPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Activities with child Percentage Percentage 
Told child a story 802 90.3 650 90.5 
Taught child letters, words, or numbers 802 95.1 650 95.3 
Taught child songs or music 802 81.2 650 81.3 
Worked with child on arts and crafts 802 71.4 650 70.2 
Played with toys or games indoors 802 97.6 650 97.6 
Played a game, sport, or exercised together 802 94.2 650 93.6 
Took child along on errands 802 97.2 650 96.9 
Involved child in household chores 802 98.3 650 97.9 
Talked about what happened in Head Start 802 97.4 650 97.4 
Talked about TV programs or videos 801 83.2 649 82.5 
Played counting games 802 90.1 650 90.0 
Played a board game or a card game 802 48.7 650 47.1 
Played with blocks 802 55.4 650 55.0 
Counted different things 802 88.4 650 87.2 


PN eal cam CUA ic Lile Malelimey APA) AIAN children only* 


Activities with child 


Number of activities 802 11.9 650 11.8 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.14b. Change in family members’ activities with child in past week, overall and for AI/AN children: 
Fall 2015-Spring 2016 


PN Meal lam CUA ir ile ae) tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change 

Activities with child Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Told child a story 672 89.3 90.1 0.8 
Taught child letters, words, or numbers 673 96.2 94.8 -1.4 
Taught child songs or music 672 83.0 80.7 —2.3 
Worked with child on arts and crafts 673 68.4 72.3 4.0 
Played with toys or games indoors 673 98.2 97.5 -0.8 
Played a game, sport, or exercised together 673 93.6 94.6 1.0 
Took child along on errands 673 96.0 97.9 1.9* 
Involved child in household chores 673 99.0 98.2 -0.8 
Talked about what happened in Head Start 673 97.6 97.3 -0.3 
Talked about TV programs or videos 672 77.4 83.1 5.7* 
Played counting games 673 86.6 90.1 3.4 
Played a board game or a card game 673 41.1 47.9 6.8* 
Played with blocks 673 54.8 55.1 0.3 
Counted different things 673 87.7 89.2 1.5 


PN Me aliColcam CAU/AU i ile mae) teey AAU) 


Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change 
Activities with child Mean Mean Kereta) 
Number of activities 673 11.7 11.9 0.2* 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 


Note: 


Fall—Spring 
Fall 2015 Spring 2016 (od aT-Vale (=) 
n Percentage Percentage Percentage 
535 89.0 90.2 1.3 
536 96.4 95.1 1.2 
536 83.2 80.6 —2.6 
536 67.5 71.7 4.2 
536 97.8 97.4 -0.4 
536 93.3 94.1 0.8 
536 95.0 97.8 2.8* 
536 99.0 97.7 -1.3 
536 97.5 97.3 —0.2 
535 77.1 82.2 5.1 
536 86.4 89.8 3.4 
536 40.3 46.1 5.8* 
536 54.5 54.9 0.4 
536 87.2 88.0 0.8 


AIAN children only* 


Fall-Spring 


Fall 2015 Spring 2016 (od aF-Vale() 


536 11.6 11.8 0.2 


Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 


another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.15. Child’s health care home use, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN esate lam CUA ie ile ae) tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Child’s health care home use Percentage Percentage 
Child has a regular health care provider” 816 99.1 654 99.3 
Where child usually goes if sick 813 652 
A private doctor, private clinic, or HMO 29.7 20.9 
An outpatient clinic run by a hospital 9.6 8.1 
The emergency room at a hospital 1.7 1.9 
Public health department or community health center 7.5 6.8 
A migrant health clinic 0.1 0.1 
The Indian Health Service 51.1 61.7 
Someplace else 0.4 0.4 
Where child usually goes for routine medical care 813 653 
No regular place 0.1 0.1 
A private doctor, private clinic, or HMO 32.6 23.4 
An outpatient clinic run by a hospital 9.0 7.9 
The emergency room at a hospital 0.3 0.4 
Public health department or community health center 8.2 8.0 
A migrant health clinic 0.1 0.1 
The Indian Health Service 49.4 60.1 
Someplace else 0.3 0.1 
Child use a dentist or dental clinic 815 81.3 653 79.0 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


PA child has a regular health care provider if the parent reports taking the child to one of the following locations for routine medical care: a private doctor, private 
clinic, or HMO; an outpatient clinic run by a hospital; a public health department or community health center; a migrant health clinic; The Indian Health Service; or 
"someplace else" (in select cases where the parent describes a similar location). A child does not have a regular health care provider if the parent reports taking 
the child to the emergency room at a hospital for routine medical care, taking the child “someplace else" (in select cases where the parent describes a location 
similar to the emergency room), that the child does not have a regular place for care. 
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Table A.16. Parent health behaviors, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Meal am (AU AU ie Lice Mae) te 


TENN) AIAN children only* 

Parent health behaviors Percentage Percentage 
Parent smokes tobacco 796 23.9 644 24.4 
Frequency parent drinks alcohol in past month 795 643 

Never 67.7 69.7 

Less than once a week to 2 days per week 30.1 28.2 

3 or more days per week 2.2 2.1 
If parent drinks alcohol, usual number of drinks when drinking 223 166 

1-2 drinks 67.6 62.7 

3-4 drinks 21.2 25.2 

5 or more drinks 11.2 12.1 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.17. Parent’s cultural connections and identity, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


Percentage 
Strongly Strongly 
eccaclaliMmcMerU LOL: l mere) al at-veuu(elarcwr-larem(e(clalii ays agree Agree Disagree disagree 
All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Being a part of my tribe or cultural group is important to me 766 42.0 29.2 25.0 2.0 1.8 
| think a lot about how my life has been affected by me being an American 
Indian/Alaska Native 741 21.7 25.3 32.6 13.6 6.8 
| have a lot of pride in my tribe or cultural group 755 44.4 30.5 20.2 2.1 2.9 
| speak or am learning to speak my tribal or cultural language 753 22.4 22.7 28.8 19.4 6.7 
| follow religious or spiritual beliefs that are based on traditional cultural 
beliefs 767 27.0 25.3 29.0 13.8 4.9 
| listen to, sing, or dance to traditional tribal music 761 24.4 27.7 26.3 16.0 5.6 
| have a strong sense of belonging to my own tribe or cultural group 760 28.9 29.3 27.5 10.3 4.1 
| have often talked to other people to learn about my tribe or culture 760 25.8 32.9 24.4 12.1 4.8 
| feel good about my cultural and tribal background 758 36.0 37.3 20.2 3.4 3.0 
American Indian and Alaska Native children only* 
Being a part of my tribe or cultural group is important to me 636 47.0 30.7 19.7 1.8 0.8 
| think a lot about how my life has been affected by me being an American 
Indian/Alaska Native 626 23.6 29.2 28.5 14.5 4.2 
| have a lot of pride in my tribe or cultural group 629 50.1 32.3 14.6 1.7 1.3 
| speak or am learning to speak my tribal or cultural language 633 24.9 25.6 26.6 19.0 4.0 
| follow religious or spiritual beliefs that are based on traditional cultural 
beliefs 637 29.8 27.5 26.3 13.5 2.9 
| listen to, sing, or dance to traditional tribal music 635 27.8 31.3 22.8 14.6 3.5 
| have a strong sense of belonging to my own tribe or cultural group 633 33.2 32.1 23.6 9.5 1.6 
| have often talked to other people to learn about my tribe or culture 633 29.6 36.3 21.4 10.8 1.9 
| feel good about my cultural and tribal background 632 41.8 40.6 14.4 2.3 1.0 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.18. Parent’s neighborhood characteristics, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


Percentage 
Strongly Strongly 

Parent’s neighborhood characteristics agree Disagree disagree 
All children (AIAN and non-All/AN) 

People around here are willing to help their neighbors 795 19.3 39.3 27.6 10.0 3.7 

The place where | live is too noisy or too polluted 791 2.2 5.0 10.1 45.4 37.4 

Roads in my community are often difficult or impossible to drive on 795 3.0 10.0 14.9 47.4 24.7 

| have to go too far to get things done, like shopping, banking, buying gas, or 

going to school or work 793 5.1 17.8 14.8 41.7 20.6 
American Indian and Alaska Native children only* 

People around here are willing to help their neighbors 643 16.4 40.1 27.7 11.9 3.9 

The place where | live is too noisy or too polluted 639 2.6 5.7 11.4 46.3 34.0 

Roads in my community are often difficult or impossible to drive on 643 2.9 11.2 14.5 48.6 22.7 

| have to go too far to get things done, like shopping, banking, buying gas, or 

going to school or work 642 6.0 17.8 15.5 41.8 18.9 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table A.19. Neighborhood problems, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


Percentage 

iN TeYfe] al eXeya ateLere mo} ce) e)(-Viats i Co) ar Wey ce)e) (2110) Somewhat of a problem = J(o Me} ce) e) (100) 

All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Run—down houses or abandoned cars 793 58.8 31.7 9.5 
Crime 789 47.2 39.1 13.7 
Police not being available 789 66.3 21.3 12.4 
Public drunkenness/people being high or stoned in public 790 55.2 24.6 20.1 
Broken homes and family breakups 787 44.7 36.8 18.5 
Physical violence, abuse and neglect 788 55.6 30.5 13.9 
Alcohol and/or drug abuse 789 40.3 25.5 34.2 
Not enough good housing 789 49.7 29.3 21.1 
Not enough jobs in the community 788 30.0 34.4 35.6 

American Indian and Alaska Native children only* 
Run—down houses or abandoned cars 642 57.9 31.3 10.8 
Crime 640 43.0 41.5 15.4 
Police not being available 639 64.0 22.8 13.2 
Public drunkenness/people being high or stoned in public 638 51.4 26.8 21.8 
Broken homes and family breakups 637 41.8 38.3 19.9 
Physical violence, abuse and neglect 636 51.0 32.9 16.1 
Alcohol and/or drug abuse 640 35.9 26.7 37.4 
Not enough good housing 637 45.9 30.0 24.2 
Not enough jobs in the community 637 27.1 33.4 39.6 

Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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SECTION B MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table B.1. Reliability of the direct assessments of children’s language, literacy, and math development: 
Fall 2015 


All children (Al/AN and non- 
INITNN)) AIAN children only* 


Number of items Cronbach’s Number of items Cronbach’s 
Constructs (measures) Xela eicsiaere| alpha administered alpha 


Constructs assessed for all children 


Receptive vocabulary (PPVT-—4 standard score) 168 0.97 144 0.97 

Expressive vocabulary (EWOPVT-—4 standard score) 125 0.96 120 0.93 
Constructs assessed for all children taking the direct assessment in English 

Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter Word Identification standard score) 39 0.84 18 0.81 

Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 20 0.75 16 0.73 

Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 27 0.89 27 0.89 

Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-—B Letter Sounds IRT score) 10 0.87" 10 ! 

Letter-sounds and letter-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-—B Letter-Sounds/WJ 

Ill Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 49 | 28 ! 

Early math (ECLS-B Math IRT score) 23 0.712” 23 0.70° 

Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B Number/Shape IRT—based proficiency 

probability score) 3 0.56° 3 0.46° 

Early math (Combined ECLS—B/WJ III Applied Problems IRT score) 50 0.89" 50 0.87” 


Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 

! This alpha is calculated based on fewer than 30 children who were administered the items. Because scores can be calculated even if some items are missing, 
later tables present estimates for this measure that are based on more than the responses of 30 children. 

“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

"For these IRT scores, we present the reliability coefficient of the number right of the items that a measure contributed to the combined IRT score. The reliability of 
the IRT score is only available for the combined score and is based on the reliability of theta and applies to both letter-sounds (0.73) or early math (0.86) IRT 
scores. The IRT model is estimated for all children, so there is no separate IRT score reliability for AI/AN children only. 

“This reliability coefficient is split-half based on 3 items. The proficiency probability score uses information from all administered ECLS—B math items (the theta) to 
identify the probability that the child answers the 3 items correctly. 
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Table B.1a. Reliability of the direct assessments of children’s language, literacy, and math development: 
Spring 2016 


All children (AI/AN and non- 
NTTNN)) AIAN children only* 


Number of items Cronbach’s Number of items Cronbach’s 
Constructs (measures) administered alpha administered alpha 


Constructs assessed for all children 


Receptive vocabulary (PPVT-—4 standard score) 168 0.97 144 0.97 

Expressive vocabulary (EWOPVT-—4 standard score) 135 0.96 135 0.96 
Constructs assessed for all children taking the direct assessment in English 

Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter Word Identification standard score) 46 0.88 22 0.86 

Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 21 0.80 21 0.80 

Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 29 0.88 29 0.88 

Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B Letter Sounds IRT score) 10 0.93" 10 0.89° 

Letter-sounds and letter-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-—B Letter-Sounds/WJ III 

Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 56 0.96" 32 0.80° 

Early math (ECLS-B Math IRT score) 23 0.79" 23 0.76" 

Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B Number/Shape IRT-based proficiency 

probability score) 3 0.36° 3 0.48° 

Early math (Combined ECLS—B/W III Applied Problems IRT score) 52 0.91° 52 0.89" 


Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 

“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

"For these IRT scores, we present the reliability coefficient of the number right of the items that a measure contributed to the combined IRT score. The reliability of 
the IRT score is only available for the combined score and is based on the reliability of theta and applies to both letter-sounds (0.77) or early math (0.88) IRT 
scores. The IRT model is estimated for all children, so there is no separate IRT score reliability for AI/AN children only. 


“This reliability coefficient is split-half based on 3 items. The proficiency probability score uses information from all administered ECLS—B math items (the theta) to 
identify the probability that the child answers the 3 items correctly. 
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Table B.2. Children's language of direct assessment, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


All children (Al/AN and non-Al/AN) AIAN children only* 
Language of direct assessment Percentage Percentage 
Direct assessment language” 852 688 
Assessed in English 99.7 100.0 
Assessed in English, shortened assessment battery 0.3 0.0 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


"Language of direct assessment is based on parent report of the language the child uses most often at home and the child’s performance on the screener. 
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Table B.2a. Children's language of direct assessment, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Me ali olgam AU eA erie mare) tmey AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Language of direct assessment Percentage Percentage 
Direct assessment language” 848 687 
Assessed in English 99.9 100.0 
Assessed in English, shortened assessment battery 0.1 0.0 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


"Language of direct assessment is based on parent report of the language the child uses most often at home and the child’s performance on the screener. 
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Table B.3. Summary statistics for children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores for 
children taking the direct assessment in English, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


2 or more Between 1 


Standard Reported SDs Flale W4e~) BI) Within Between 1 2 or more 
DY AVZF-ViCe) a) score Possible below below 1SDof and2SDs $s) DISH: Lele \t(= 
Constructs (measures) (J) clare [= score range norm norm norm FleleV(emalelain norm 


All children (AI/AN and non-Al/AN) 


Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard 


score) 803 91.1 13.6 44-131 20 — 160 5.6 29.7 59.3 2.3 0.3 
Pee ee alae Eis 847 93.1 17.0 45 — 145 45 — 155 8.0 22.8 59.8 8.7 0.7 
standard score) 

Letter—-word knowledge (WJ III NU: 

Letter-Word Identification standard 829 90.0 11.6 60 — 147 0-200 3.7 33.4 61.6 1.2 0.1 
score) 

E arty writing QW NUS pelling 840 84.4 15.1 36-121 0 - 200 17.6 32.9 48.2 1.3 0.0 
standard score) 

Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems 

standard score) 839 90.8 14.0 51-127 0-200 8.4 25.0 61.8 4.8 0.0 
Deter sours enowiedde(ECLS=2 190 0.4 0.6 0.0 - 4.2 0-10 na. na. n.a. na. na. 
letter—sounds IRT score) 

Letter-sounds and letter—word 

knowledge (Combined ECLS-B letter— 

sounds/WJ III Letter-Word Identification ae ie = ala Oe ne me fen wee ee 
IRT score) 

Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 833 7.6 3.1 2.7-17.4 0-22 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS-B 

number/shape proficiency probability 833 0.32 0.31 0.00 — 1.00 0.00 — 1.00 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
score‘) 

Path mat -opibiied SOLS e rill 833 14.9 zl 3.3 — 34.9 0-46 na. na. na. na. na. 


Applied Problems IRT score) 
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Table B.3. (continued) 


Percentage* 


2 or more Between 1 
Standard Reported SDs Lalo Wae~) BI) Within Between 1 2 or more 
DY AVIF-ViCe) a) score Possible below below 1SDof and2SDs 5S) DISH: Lele \Y(= 
Constructs (measures) (J) relate [= score range rateyaua) norm raleyaua) FleleV(emalelann norm 


American Indian and Alaska Native 
children® 


Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard 


score) 649 90.0 13.4 44-121 20 — 160 6.5 31.9 57.1 1.4 0.0 
Se ew nls 688 91.0 16.6 45 — 137 45 — 155 8.8 24.6 58.5 7.6 0.5 
standard score) 

Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: 

Letter-Word Identification standard 670 89.0 11.2 61-117 0 -— 200 4.1 36.4 58.8 0.8 0.0 
score) 

Early writing (Ad tl) NUE Spelling 681 83.7 15.0 38-118 0 - 200 18.6 32.5 48.5 0.3 0.0 
standard score) 

Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems 

standard score) 680 89.7 13.9 51-127 0-200 9.5 26.6 59.3 4.6 0.0 
Letter—sounds knowledge (ECLS-B 

letter-sounds IRT score) 136 0.3 0.5 0.0-2.5 0-10 na. n.a. na. na. n.a. 
Letter—sounds and letter—word 

knowledge (Combined ECLS-B letter— 

sounds/WJ III Letter-Word Identification ae os saa eases — ae ie ie a pee 
IRT score) 

Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 675 7.4 3.0 2.7 -17.4 0-22 na. n.a. na. na. na. 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B 

number/shape proficiency probability 675 0.30 0.29 0.00 — 1.00 0.00 — 1.00 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
score‘) 

Bally math (Combines ECLS—Byi it 675 14.3 6.8 3.3 — 34.9 0-46 na. n.a. n.a. na. na. 


Applied Problems IRT score) 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 
The n column in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Standard scores in this table reflect an individual's performance relative to English-speaking children of the same age nationally unless otherwise noted. These scores have 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. IRT—based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a specific point in time. 
“In these columns, reported standard scores have been categorized using standard deviation units: scores at least two standard deviations above norms (greater than or equal to 130), 
scores between one and two standard deviations above norms (between 115 and 130), scores within one standard deviation of the mean (between 85 and 115), scores between one 
and two standard deviations below norms (between 70 and 85), and scores at least two standard deviations below norms (less than or equal to 70). 
"The publisher provides a range of <55 to >145, but in AVAN FACES we assign scores outside this range as 45 or 155, respectively. 
“Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the population who have 
“mastered” this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the beginning of the program year). These scores 
can take on any value from zero to one. 
“american Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with another race or 
Hispanic ethnicity. 
n.a. = not applicable. 
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Table B.3a. Summary statistics for children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores for 
children taking the direct assessment in English, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


Yao) mite) a) Between 1 Between1 2ormore 


Standard SDs Flas pare) BI) Within and 2 SDs SDs 


Deviation Reported Possible below below 1 SD of above above 
Constructs (measures) (}>)) score range score range norm norm norm norm norm 


All children (AIJAN and non-Al/AN) 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard 


score) 834 92.3 14.0 44 — 130 20 — 160 5.4 25.9 64.2 4.4 0.1 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-4 

standard score)” 846 95.1 16.4 45 — 142 45 — 155 6.3 19.6 63.7 7.5 2.9 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter— 

Word Identification standard score) 837 91.3 12.5 62-153 0-200 3.0 32.7 60.7 3.3 0.3 
Early writing (WJ Ill NU: Spelling standard 

score) 842 84.1 16.8 28 — 128 0-200 19.4 28.1 50.6 1.9 0.0 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems 

standard score) 841 93.3 13.5 46 — 133 0-200 6.3 18.0 70.8 4.7 0.2 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter— 

sounds IRT score) 327 0.6 0.9 0.0-4.5 0-10 n.a. na. n.a. na. n.a. 


Letter—sounds and letter-word knowledge 

(Combined ECLS-B letter—sounds/WJ III 

Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 327 10.3 3.3 5.0 — 20.0 0-29 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 840 9.5 3.5 2.8 — 19.3 0-22 na. n.a. na. na. na. 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS-B 

number/shape proficiency probability 


score’) 840 0.50 0.34 0.00 — 1.00 0.00 — 1.00 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 
Early math (Combined ECLS-B/WJ III 
Applied Problems IRT score) 840 19.0 7.6 3.3 — 38.4 0-46 n.a. n.a. na. na. n.a. 
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Table B.3a. (continued) 


Sic late relge| 
DYAVF-ViCe) a) 
Constructs (measures) (J>)) 


Possible 
score range 


Reported 
score range 


American Indian and Alaska Native 


Percentage* 


Between1 2ormore 

and 2 SDs SDs 
above Flele)V{-3 
norm norm 


Yao) mite) c=) Between 1 

SDs late aes) BI) 
below below 
norm norm 


Within 
RS) Bo) j 
norm 


children® 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard 
score) 679 91.2 13.7 44-129 20 — 160 5.8 28.4 62.8 3.1 0.0 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 
standard score)” 687 94.0 15.8 45 — 142 45-155 6.8 20.9 63.6 6.6 2.1 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter— 
Word Identification standard score) 680 90.3 12.2 62 — 134 0-200 3.2 35.1 59.0 2.4 0.3 
Early writing (WJ Ill NU: Spelling standard 
score) 684 83.8 16.3 32-122 0-200 19.3 29.3 50.1 14 0.0 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems 
standard score) 683 92.2 13.5 49 — 131 0-200 7.0 20.5 67.9 4.3 0.2 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter— 
sounds IRT score) 251 0.5 0.7 0.0 -3.3 0-10 n.a. n.a. n.a. na. na. 
Letter-sounds and letter-word knowledge 
(Combined ECLS-B letter-sounds/WJ III 
Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 251 10.0 3.0 5.0 — 18.2 0-29 na. na. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 682 9.2 3.4 2.8 — 19.3 0-22 na. n.a. na. na. na. 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS-—B 
number/shape proficiency probability 
score’) 682 0.48 0.34 0.00 — 1.00 0.00 — 1.00 na. na. na. na. na. 
Early math (Combined ECLS-B/WJ III 
Applied Problems IRT score) 682 18.4 7.4 3.3 — 38.4 0-46 na. n.a. na. na. na. 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 


Note: 


Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the scores. 


Standard scores in this table reflect an individual's performance relative to English-speaking children of the same age nationally unless otherwise noted. These scores have 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. IRT—based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a specific point in time. 


“In these columns, reported standard scores have been categorized using standard deviation units: scores at least two standard deviations above norms (greater than or equal to 130), 
scores between one and two standard deviations above norms (between 115 and 130), scores within one standard deviation of the mean (between 85 and 115), scores between one 
and two standard deviations below norms (between 70 and 85), and scores at least two standard deviations below norms (less than or equal to 70). 


The publisher provides a range of <55 to >145, but in AVAN FACES we assign scores outside this range as 45 or 155, respectively. 


“Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the population who have 
“mastered” this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the end of the program year). These scores can take 


on any value from zero to one. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with another race or 


Hispanic ethnicity. 
n.a. = not applicable. 
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Table B.3b. Change in children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores for children taking 
the direct assessment in English, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015-Spring 2016 


PN Me aliCel cram AU eA erie mae t pea AUN) AIAN children only* 
Fall- 
Spring Spring Spring Fall-Spring 

Fall 2015 2016 Change Fall 2015 2016 Led ar-late =) 
Constructs (measures) Mean Mean Mean 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT-—4 standard score) 723 91.3 93.2 1.9* 584 90.2 92.1 2.0* 
Expressive vocabulary (EGOWPVT-4 standard 
score) 763 93.2 95.4 2.2* 618 92.0 94.2 2.2* 
Letter—word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word 
Identification standard score) 741 90.1 91.3 1.2% 598 89.0 90.0 1.0 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 756 84.4 84.3 -0.1 611 83.7 83.9 0.1 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard 
score) 753 90.9 93.5 2.6* 608 89.9 92.2 2.4* 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds 
IRT score) 141 0.44 0.94 0.50* 98 0.36 0.79 0.42* 


Letter—sounds and letter—-word knowledge 
(Combined ECLS-B letter-sounds/W) III Letter— 


Word Identification IRT score) 141 9.8 11.8 2.1* 98 9.4 11.5 2.1* 
Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 750 7.7 9.6 2.0* 605 7.4 9.3 1.9* 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS-—B 

number/shape proficiency probability score” 750 0.3 0.5 0.2* 605 0.3 0.5 0.2* 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/WJ III Applied 

Problems IRT score) 750 15.0 19.3 4.4* 605 14.4 18.7 4.2* 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 AIAN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the scores. 


Standard scores allow for comparisons of an individual's performance to others of the same age (or grade) in the general population. These scores have 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the 
population who have "mastered" this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the end of 
the program year). These scores can take on any value from zero to one. 
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Table B.4. Summary statistics for children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores for 
children taking the direct assessment in English, by age, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


3-year-olds* 4-year-olds* 
Standard Standard 
Deviation Deviation 
Constructs (measures) (SD) (1 9)) 
All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 351 91.9 13.7 452 90.5 13.4 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score”) 381 93.9 17.1 466 92.5 16.8 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification standard score) 371 91.2 10.7 458 88.9 12.2 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 379 86.1 14.1 461 82.8 15.8 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 377 91.4 14.4 462 90.2 13.6 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds IRT score) 51 0.1 0.2 139 0.4 0.6 
Letter—sounds and letter—-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-B letter—sounds/W III 
Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 51 7.9 2.0 139 9.7 3.0 
Early math (ECLS-—B math IRT score) 371 6.5 2.6 462 8.6 3.2 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B number/shape proficiency probability score”) 371 0.21 0.25 462 0.42 0.32 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/W J III Applied Problems IRT score) 371 12.3 6.2 462 17.2 7.0 
American Indian and Alaska Native children® 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 275 90.8 13.9 374 89.4 12.9 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score’) 301 93.2 17.4 387 90.7 15.7 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification standard score) 291 90.7 10.7 379 87.5 11.4 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 299 86.5 14.1 382 81.1 15.4 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 297 90.7 14.6 383 88.8 13.2 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds IRT score) 36 0.2 0.2 100 0.4 0.5 
Letter—sounds and letter-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-—B letter—sounds/W III 
Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 36 7.9 2.1 100 9.3 2.8 
Early math (ECLS-—B math IRT score) 292 6.4 2.7 383 8.2 3.0 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS-B number/shape proficiency probability score”) 292 0.21 0.25 383 0.38 0.30 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/W J III Applied Problems IRT score) 292 12.0 6.2 383 16.3 6.7 
Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the scores. 


Standard scores in this table reflect an individual's performance relative to English-speaking children of the same age nationally unless otherwise noted. 
These scores have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. IRT—based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a 
specific point in time. See Table B.3 for possible response ranges. 
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Table B.4. (continued) 
“Age as of September 1, 2015. 
>Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the 


population who have "mastered" this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the 
beginning of the program year). These scores can take on any value from zero to one. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table B.4a. Summary statistics for AI/AN children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores 
for children taking the direct assessment in English, by age, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


3-year-olds* 4-year-olds* 
Scllerlge| Standard 
Deviation Deviation 
Constructs (measures) ((9)) (SD) 
All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 381 92.6 14.4 453 92.1 13.5 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score) 392 95.1 16.3 454 95.1 16.4 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification standard score) 386 92.8 11.6 451 89.9 13.2 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 388 85.0 15.0 454 83.2 18.3 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 389 93.5 14.2 452 93.0 12.7 
Letter—sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds IRT score) 100 0.3 0.4 227 0.7 1.0 
Letter—sounds and letter—-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-B letter—sounds/W4 III 
Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 100 9.3 2.3 227 10.9 3.5 
Early math (ECLS-—B math IRT score) 387 8.0 3.0 453 10.9 3.3 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B number/shape proficiency probability score”) 387 0.36 0.31 453 0.63 0.31 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/WJ III Applied Problems IRT score) 387 15.8 6.8 453 22.1 6.9 
American Indian and Alaska Native children® 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 302 91.3 14.3 377 91.1 13.0 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score) 309 94.1 16.2 378 94.0 15.4 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification standard score) 303 92.5 11.8 377 88.3 12.2 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 306 85.1 14.9 378 82.6 17.5 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 307 92.2 14.3 376 92.1 12.8 
Letter—sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds IRT score) 76 0.3 0.4 175 0.6 0.8 
Letter—sounds and letter—-word knowledge (Combined ECLS-B letter—sounds/W4 III 
Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 76 9.3 2.3 175 10.4 3.3 
Early math (ECLS-—B math IRT score) 305 7.8 3.0 377 10.6 3.2 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B number/shape proficiency probability score’) 305 0.34 0.31 377 0.61 0.31 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/W J III Applied Problems IRT score) 305 15.2 6.9 377 21.4 6.7 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the scores. 


Standard scores in this table reflect an individual's performance relative to English-speaking children of the same age nationally unless otherwise noted. 
These scores have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. IRT—based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a 
specific point in time. See Table B.3a for possible response ranges. 
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Table B.4a. (continued) 
“Age as of September 1, 2015. 


>Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the 
population who have "mastered" this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the end of 


the program year). These scores can take on any value from zero to one. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table B.4b. Change in children’s language, literacy, and math standard and IRT scores for children taking 
the direct assessment in English, by age, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015-Spring 2016 


3-year-olds* 4-year-olds* 
Fall Spring Fall-Spring Fall Spring  Fall-Spring 
yA0h is) 2016 Change 2015 2016 Change 
Constructs (measures) Mean Mean 
All children (AI/AN and non-All/AN) 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 310 91.9 94.3 2.4* 413 90.8 92.2 1.5* 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score”) 340 93.4 95.8 2.5* 423 93.0 95.0 2.0 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification 
standard score) 328 90.9 92.9 2.0* 413 89.3 89.8 0.4 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 337 85.9 85.7 -0.2 419 83.0 83.0 0.0 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 336 91.2 94.2 3.0* 417 90.6 92.8 2.2* 
Letter-sounds knowledge (ECLS-—B letter-sounds IRT score) 33 0.2 0.4 0.3* 108 0.5 1.1 0.6* 
Letter—sounds and letter-word knowledge (Combined ECLS—B 
letter-sounds/W J III Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 33 8.3 10.3 2.0* 108 10.2 12.4 2.1* 
Early math (ECLS-B math IRT score) 330 6.4 8.2 1.8* 420 8.8 10.9 2.1* 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B number/shape proficiency 
probability score”) 330 0.21 0.39 0.18* 420 0.43 0.63 0.20* 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/WJ III Applied Problems IRT 
score) 330 12.2 16.3 4.1* 420 17.4 22.0 4.6* 
American Indian and Alaska Native children® 
Receptive vocabulary (PPVT—4 standard score) 242 90.8 93.3 2.5* 342 89.6 91.2 1.6* 
Expressive vocabulary (EOWPVT-—4 standard score) 267 92.6 94.5 1.9% 351 91.4 93.9 2.5% 
Letter-word knowledge (WJ III NU: Letter-Word Identification 
standard score) 255 90.3 92.3 2.0* 343 87.9 88.0 0.2 
Early writing (WJ III NU: Spelling standard score) 264 86.3 85.6 —0.7 347 81.5 82.3 0.8 
Early math (WJ III NU: Applied Problems standard score) 263 90.5 92.7 2.2* 345 89.3 91.9 2.5* 
Letter—sounds knowledge (ECLS-B letter-sounds IRT score) 23 | ! ! 75 0.4 0.9 0.5* 
Letter—sounds and letter—-word knowledge (Combined ECLS—B 
letter-sounds/WJ III Letter-Word Identification IRT score) 23 | ! | 75 9.8 11.9 2.1* 
Early math (ECLS-—B math IRT score) 257 6.3 8.0 1.6* 348 8.4 10.5 2.2* 
Number and shape knowledge (ECLS—B number/shape proficiency 
probability score”) 257 0.20 0.36 0.16* 348 0.39 0.60 0.21* 
Early math (Combined ECLS—B/WJ III Applied Problems IRT 
score) 257 11.9 15.6 3.7* 348 16.6 21.3 4.7* 


Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
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Table B.4b. (continued) 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 
The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the scores. 
Standard scores in this table reflect an individual's performance relative to English-speaking children of the same age nationally unless otherwise noted. 
These scores have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. IRT—based scores provide information on children’s absolute performance at a 
specific point in time. See Table B.3b for possible response ranges. 

! Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 


“Age as of September 1, 2015. 

>Proficiency probability scores indicate the probability that a child would have passed the proficiency level and can be interpreted as the percentage of the 
population who have "mastered" this skill or skill set (for example, 0.40 x 100 = 40 percent of Head Start children are able to demonstrate these skills at the end of 
the program year). These scores can take on any value from zero to one. 

“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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SECTION C MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table C.1. Reliability of children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and 
approaches to learning scores, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


Cronbach’s alpha 


PN Meal Col cya) 
(AIAN and non-_—— AI/AN children 
Constructs (measures) Number of items administered* All/AN) only” 


Direct child assessment 


Executive function (pencil tapping‘) 16 0.85 0.83 
Teacher child report 

Social skills® 12 0.90 0.89 
Problem behaviors total score® 14 0.86 0.86 

Aggressive behavior 4 0.84 0.84 

Hyperactive behavior 3 0.78 0.78 

Withdrawn behavior 6 0.69 0.70 

Approaches to learning (ECLS—k) 6 0.92 0.92 
Assessor rating during direct assessment 
Cognitive/social behavior (Leiter—-R) 

Total score 4 0.89 0.89 
Attention 10 0.97 0.97 
Organization/impulse control 8 0.94 0.93 
Activity level 4 0.90 0.90 
Sociability 5 0.88 0.88 

Total standard score® 4 0.89 0.89 


Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment, Teacher Child Report, Assessor Rating, and Parent Survey. 
*Reliability for all children and for AI/AN children is based on the same number of items. 


American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

“In the pencil tapping task, children are asked to inhibit the natural response to imitate the adult assessor exactly (or to tap repeatedly) and instead to keep in mind 
that the rule is to do the opposite of what the assessor does. Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly. They can take on any 
value from 0 to 100, with higher scores indicating better skills on the task. The task is only administered to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct 
assessment. 

“Social skill and problem behavior items are drawn from the Behavior Problems Index, the Personal Maturity Scale, and the Social Skills Rating Scale. 


“This standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
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Table C.1a. Reliability of children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and 
approaches to learning scores, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


Cronbach’s alpha 


PN Mes ali Col c-ya) 
CUPANTEV Te lo) a APA Meaali cel c-va) 
Constructs (measures) Number of items administered* PNP) only” 


Direct child assessment 


Executive function (pencil tapping‘) 16 0.92 0.92 
Teacher child report 

Social skills® 12 0.90 0.90 
Problem behaviors total score® 14 0.88 0.87 

Aggressive behavior 4 0.86 0.85 

Hyperactive behavior 3 0.76 0.76 

Withdrawn behavior 6 0.78 0.78 

Approaches to learning (ECLS—k) 6 0.92 0.92 
Assessor rating during direct assessment 
Cognitive/social behavior (Leiter—-R) 

Total score 4 0.90 0.90 
Attention 10 0.97 0.97 
Organization/impulse control 8 0.95 0.95 
Activity level 4 0.89 0.89 
Sociability 5 0.90 0.90 

Total standard score® 4 0.90 0.90 


Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment, Teacher Child Report, Assessor Rating, and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
*Reliability for all children and for AI/AN children is based on the same number of items. 


American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

“In the pencil tapping task, children are asked to inhibit the natural response to imitate the adult assessor exactly (or to tap repeatedly) and instead to keep in mind 
that the rule is to do the opposite of what the assessor does. Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly. They can take on any 
value from 0 to 100, with higher scores indicating better skills on the task. The task is only administered to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct 
assessment. 

“Social skill and problem behavior items are drawn from the Behavior Problems Index, the Personal Maturity Scale, and the Social Skills Rating Scale. 


“This standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
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Table C.2. Summary statistics for children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and 
approaches to learning scores, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Meat Celta CUA rile mae) tee AU PAUN)) AI/AN children only* 


Standard Standard 
Deviation Reported Deviation Reported Lexey=3-11 0) (-3 
Constructs (measures) Mean (SD) Sore) mr lale (3) Mean ((2)) score range score range” 


Direct child assessment 


Executive function (pencil tapping’) 516 40.4 32.2 0-100 426 37.7 31.7 0-100 0-100 

Teacher child report 

Social skills“ 840 15.3 5.1 0-24 670 15.2 5.2 0-24 0-24 

Problem behaviors total score® 840 4.7 4.7 0-25 670 4.7 4.7 0-25 0-28 
Aggressive behavior 840 1.4 1.9 0-8 670 1.4 1.8 0-8 0-8 
Hyperactive behavior 840 1.4 1.6 0-6 670 1.3 1.6 0-6 0-6 
Withdrawn behavior 840 1.5 1.9 O-11 670 1.5 1.9 O-11 0-12 

Approaches to learning (ECLS—k) 840 1.7 0.7 0-3 670 1.7 0.7 0-3 0-3 


Assessor rating during direct assessment 
Cognitive/social behavior (Leiter—-R) 


Total score 848 70.1 14.5 2-81 687 69.3 15.0 2-81 0-81 
Attention 849 25.4 6.3 0-30 687 25.1 6.5 0-30 0-30 
Organization/impulse control 849 20.8 4.5 0-24 687 20.6 4.6 0-24 0-24 
Activity level 849 10.0 2.6 0-12 687 9.9 2.7 0-12 0-12 
Sociability 848 13.9 2.2 2-15 687 13.7 2.3 2-15 0-15 

Total standard score® 848 103.3 14.5 43 — 126 687 102.4 14.7 43 — 126 40 — 126 

Source: Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment, Teacher Child Report, Assessor Rating, and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs or scores. 
Raw scores are reported unless noted otherwise. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


"In the pencil tapping task, children are asked to inhibit the natural response to imitate the adult assessor exactly (or to tap repeatedly) and instead to keep in mind 
that the rule is to do the opposite of what the assessor does. Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly. They can take on any 
value from 0 to 100, with higher scores indicating better skills on the task. The task is only administered to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct 
assessment. 


“Social skill and problem behavior items are drawn from the Behavior Problems Index, the Personal Maturity Scale, and the Social Skills Rating Scale. 
“This standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
“The possible score range is the same for all children and for AI/AN children only. 
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Table C.2a. Summary statistics for children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and 
approaches to learning scores, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Reali olc am CAUSA rei? Melt ee AUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Standard Standard Reported Possible 
Deviation Reported DYEAVE-Na Loy a) score Yoro) t=) 
Constructs (measures) (2)) Tete) (ol e-Uale (3) (Jp) re-Vale sy range” 


Direct child assessment 


Executive function (pencil tapping’) 678 49.1 33.4 0-100 554 48.1 32.9 0-100 0-100 

Teacher child report 

Social skills® 862 16.8 5.0 0-24 705 16.8 5.0 0-24 0-24 

Problem behaviors total score® 861 4.4 47 0-28 704 4.3 4.7 0-28 0-28 
Aggressive behavior 861 1.4 1.9 0-8 704 1.4 1.9 0-8 0-8 
Hyperactive behavior 859 1:3 1.5 0-6 702 1.2 1.5 0-6 0-6 
Withdrawn behavior 860 1.4 2.0 0-12 704 1.4 2.0 0-12 0-12 

Approaches to learning (ECLS—k) 861 1.9 0.7 0-3 704 1.9 0.7 0-3 0-3 


Assessor rating during direct assessment 
Cognitive/social behavior (Leiter—-R) 


Total score 846 70.9 146 0-81 686 70.9 14.8 0-81 0-81 
Attention 846 8626.1 5.9 0-30 686 26.0 6.0 0-30 0-30 
Organization/impulse control 846 §=21.0 4.7 0-24 686 21.1 4.7 0-24 0-24 
Activity level 846 9.9 2.7 0-12 686 10.0 2.7 0-12 0-12 
Sociability 846 813.9 2.2 0-15 686 13.9 2.2 0-15 0-15 

Total standard score® 846 103.4 149 40 — 126 686 103.4 15.0 40 - 124 40 - 126 

Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment, Teacher Child Report, Assessor Rating, and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs or scores. 
Raw scores are reported unless noted otherwise. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


"In the pencil tapping task, children are asked to inhibit the natural response to imitate the adult assessor exactly (or to tap repeatedly) and instead to keep in mind 
that the rule is to do the opposite of what the assessor does. Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly. They can take on any 
value from 0 to 100, with higher scores indicating better skills on the task. The task is only administered to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct 
assessment. 


“Social skill and problem behavior items are drawn from the Behavior Problems Index, the Personal Maturity Scale, and the Social Skills Rating Scale. 
“This standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
“The possible score range is the same for all children and for AI/AN children only. 
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Table C.2b. Summary statistics for children’s executive function, social skills, problem behaviors, and 
approaches to learning scores, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015-Spring 2016 


PN Meal Col cam CAPA arc Lilo Maret eAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Spring Fall-Spring Spring Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 2016 Change Fall 2015 2016 Change 


Constructs (measures) 


Direct child assessment 


Executive function (pencil tapping”) 464 40.9 54.2 13.3* 383 38.5 52.6 14.1* 

Teacher child report 

Social skills“ 763 15.4 16.7 1.3* 612 15.3 16.7 1.3* 

Problem behaviors total score® 762 4.6 4.5 -0.1 611 4.6 4.5 -0.1 
Aggressive behavior 762 1.4 1.5 0.1 611 1.4 1.5 0.1 
Hyperactive behavior 760 1.3 1.3 0.0 609 1.3 1.3 0.0 
Withdrawn behavior 761 1.5 1.4 —0.1 611 1.5 1.4 -0.1 

Approaches to learning (ECLS—k) 762 1.7 1.9 0.2* 611 1.7 1.9 Oe ig 


Assessor rating during direct assessment 
Cognitive/social behavior (Leiter—-R) 


Total score 763 70.6 71.2 0.6 616 69.8 71.1 1.3 
Attention 764 25.6 26.2 0.6 616 25.3 26.1 0.8 
Organization/impulse control 764 20.9 21.1 0.2 616 20.7 21.1 0.4 
Activity level 764 10.1 10.0 -0.1 616 10.0 10.0 0.0 
Sociability 763 13.9 13.9 0.0 616 13.8 13.9 0.1 

Total standard score® 763 103.7 103.6 —0.1 616 102.8 103.5 0.7 

Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment, Teacher Child Report, Assessor Rating, and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs or scores. 
Raw scores are reported unless noted otherwise. 
*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 
“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
"In the pencil tapping task, children are asked to inhibit the natural response to imitate the adult assessor exactly (or to tap repeatedly) and instead to keep in mind 
that the rule is to do the opposite of what the assessor does. Reported scores reflect the percentage of times the child tapped correctly. They can take on any 
value from 0 to 100, with higher scores indicating better skills on the task. The task is only administered to children age 4 and older at the time of the direct 
assessment. 
“Social skill and problem behavior items are drawn from the Behavior Problems Index, the Personal Maturity Scale, and the Social Skills Rating Scale. 
“This standard score has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. 
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SECTION D MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table D.1. Teacher report of children’s disability status, impairment type, and IEP or IFSP status, overall 
and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Mesto l cam CAUSA irc Lile Melt eyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 

S{<) ole) ae) mol ey- ley AV Percentage Percentage 
Children with disabilities 836 14.2 666 14.3 
Type of impairment among children with disabilities 118 94 

Speech or language impairment 76.7 78.1 

Cognitive impairment? 33.7 29.5 

Behavioral/emotional impairment® 8.1 9.2 

Sensory impairment® 6.4 5.7 

Physical impairment® 7.0 6.9 
Children with disabilities that have multiple impairments 118 25.7 94 23.4 
Children with disabilities that have IEP or IFSP 113 60.3 90 60.3 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Teacher Child Report and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


Teachers were asked whether a professional had indicated that the child had a developmental problem, delay or other special need, and if so, to indicate 
the specific need or disability. 


Percentages do not add to 100 because children can be reported to have more than one impairment across the impairment categories. 
IEP = Individualized Education Program. IFSP = Individual Family Service Plan. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


Cognitive impairment includes: developmental delay, mental retardation, and autism or pervasive developmental delay. 
“Behavioral/emotional impairment includes: behavior problems, hyperactivity, and attention deficit. 

“Sensory impairment includes: deafness, hearing impairment/hard of hearing, blindness, and vision impairment. 
Physical impairment includes: motor impairment. 
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Table D.1a. Teacher report of children’s disability status, impairment type, and IEP or IFSP status, overall 
and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Meili Colca CUA rca? Melt ey AUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 

S{<) ole) ae) mol ey- ley AV Percentage Percentage 
Children with disabilities 859 15.6 702 16.6 
Type of impairment among children with disabilities 128 107 

Speech or language impairment 75.0 73.6 

Cognitive impairment? 38.5 37.3 

Behavioral/emotional impairment® 9.8 8.3 

Sensory impairment® 9.9 7.5 

Physical impairment® 13.5 15.0 
Children with disabilities that have multiple impairments 128 35.9 107 32.7 
Children with disabilities that have IEP or IFSP 127 71.0 106 69.3 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Child Report and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


Teachers were asked whether a professional had indicated that the child had a developmental problem, delay or other special need, and if so, to indicate 
the specific need or disability. 


Percentages do not add to 100 because children can be reported to have more than one impairment across the impairment categories. 
IEP = Individualized Education Program. IFSP = Individual Family Service Plan. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


Cognitive impairment includes: developmental delay, mental retardation, and autism or pervasive developmental delay. 
“Behavioral/emotional impairment includes: behavior problems, hyperactivity, and attention deficit. 

“Sensory impairment includes: deafness, hearing impairment/hard of hearing, blindness, and vision impairment. 
Physical impairment includes: motor impairment. 
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Table D.2. Parent-reported child health status, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN Reali Colca CUA relate MarelieyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Child health status Percentage Percentage 
Health status 816 654 
Excellent/very good 89.6 90.7 
Good 8.1 8.0 
Fair/poor 2.3 1.2 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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SECTION D MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table D.2a. Parent-reported child health status, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN Reali Cel cam CUA rile mare) tee AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Child health status Percentage Percentage 
Health status 797 645 
Excellent/very good 87.3 88.4 
Good 9.8 9.5 
Fair/poor 2.9 2.2 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table D.2b. Change in parent-reported child health status, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015-Spring 
2016 


PN Meal l cam CUA cL? Mae teAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Fall—Spring Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change 

Child health status Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Health status 672 535 

Excellent/very good 88.6 87.8 -0.8 90.2 88.9 1.3 

Good 9.1 9.7 0.6 8.9 9.5 0.6 

Fair/poor 2.3 2.5 0.2 1.0 1.6 0.7 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 
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Table D.3. Children’s height and weight, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015 


PN eat Cel am CUA ie ile mae) tee AUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Height and weight measures 


Height (in inches) 823 40.9 664 41.0 
Weight (in pounds) 824 40.3 665 40.7 
Body Mass Index (BMI) 823 16.8 664 16.9 
PN Meal lctam CUA rile mae) t pea PAU) AIAN children only* 
Height and weight measures Percentage Percentage 
BMI categories” 823 664 
Child is underweight 3.0 2.5 
Child is normal weight 55.5 53.3 
Child is overweight 22.2 23.3 
Child is obese 19.2 20.8 
Source: Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start programs in fall 2015. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of 
the constructs. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native 

only or in combination with another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 

according to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), a child is considered to be underweight when his/her BMI score is below the 5th percentile 
for his/her age and gender, normal weight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 5th percentile and below the 85th percentile for his/her age and gender, 
overweight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 85th percentile and below the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender, and obese if his/her BMI is at or 
above the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender. 
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Table D.3a. Children’s height and weight, overall and for AI/AN children: Spring 2016 


PN elie lca CAUSA rc lile Maret ey AUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 


Height and weight measures 


Height (in inches) 823 42.0 669 42.1 
Weight (in pounds) 823 42.3 669 42.7 
Body Mass Index (BMI) 823 16.8 669 16.9 
PN Me ali Colca CAUSA irc Lile Maret eeyAUPAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Height and weight measures Percentage Percentage 
BMI categories” 823 669 
Child is underweight 3.8 2.6 
Child is normal weight 55.3 54.7 
Child is overweight 18.6 19.3 
Child is obese 22.3 23.4 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


According to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), a child is considered to be underweight when his/her BMI score is below the 5th percentile 
for his/her age and gender, normal weight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 5th percentile and below the 85th percentile for his/her age and gender, 
overweight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 85th percentile and below the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender, and obese if his/her BMI is at or 
above the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender. 
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Table D.3b. Change in children’s height and weight, overall and for AI/AN children: Fall 2015-Spring 2016 


PN Meath am CUA ie ile mae) teey AU PAUN)) AIAN children only* 
Fall-Spring Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 Sy olalare pyAeuis) fot aF-Vale(:) Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change 
Height and weight measures Mean Mean Mean 
Height (in inches) 731 41.0 42.1 1.1* 589 41.0 42.1 1.1* 
Weight (in pounds) 732 40.3 42.5 2.1* 590 40.6 42.8 2.1% 
Body Mass Index (BMI) 731 16.8 16.7 0.0 589 16.9 16.8 —0.1 
PN Me ati Celta CUA ir ile are) t ee aU AUN) AIAN children only* 
Fall-Spring Fall-Spring 
Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change Fall 2015 Spring 2016 Change 
Height and weight measures Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
BMI categories” 731 589 
Child is underweight 3.4 3.6 0.2 2.8 2.6 —0.2 
Child is normal weight 56.5 57.0 0.5 54.2 55.8 1.6 
Child is overweight 21.3 17.8 —3.5* 22.5 19.2 -3.3 
Child is obese 18.9 21.7 2.8 20.5 22.5 2.0 
Source: Fall 2015 and Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Direct Child Assessment and Fall 2015 AI/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
*p < .05. This denotes statistically significant fall-spring change prior to any rounding. 


“American Indian and Alaska Native children includes children whose parents reported they were American Indian or Alaska Native only or in combination with 
another race or Hispanic ethnicity. 


According to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), a child is considered to be underweight when his/her BMI score is below the 5th percentile 
for his/her age and gender, normal weight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 5th percentile and below the 85th percentile for his/her age and gender, 
overweight when his/her BMI score is at or above the 85th percentile and below the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender, and obese if his/her BMI is at or 
above the 95th percentile for his/her age and gender. 
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SECTION E MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table E.1. Percentage of AI/AN children in children’s classrooms: Spring 2016 


AIAN children in children’s classrooms n Percentage of children 
Percentage of children in classroom who are American Indian or Alaska Native (Al/AN) 730 

0 to 24 percent 49 

25 to 49 percent 10.5 

50 to 74 percent 19.9 

75 to 100 percent 64.6 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, reporting on 74 classrooms. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table E.2. Race/ethnicity of children's classroom staff: Spring 2016 


Racelethnicity of children’s classroom staff 


Percentage of children 


Lead teacher race/ethnicity 849 
White, non-Hispanic 48.1 
African American, non—Hispanic 0.0 
Hispanic/Latino 45 
American Indian or Alaska Native, non-Hispanic* 39.6 
Asian or Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic 0.1 
Multi-racial/bi-racial, non—Hispanic 7.8 
Other, non-Hispanic 0.0 

Lead teacher is American Indian or Alaska Native (Al/AN), alone or in combination with another 

race or ethnicity 811 50.4 

Classroom staff is AI/AN 
At least one lead teacher, assistant teacher, or paid aide is Al/AN 797 83.6 
At least one lead teacher is AI/AN 752 55.1 
At least one assistant teacher is Al/AN 750 59.5 
At least one paid aide is Al/AN 654 45.7 

Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 


There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, reporting on 74 classrooms. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“This category includes teachers who only selected American Indian or Alaska Native for race and did not identify as being Hispanic or another race. 
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Table E.3. Children’s classroom, center, and program staff connection to community: Spring 2016 


Teacher Center director acelelecWiamell cso) g 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Staff’s connection to community children children children 


Connection to the community as a tribal member or 


community member 849 851 851 
Member of the same tribe 30.9 62.2 68.7 
Member of a different tribe 12.4 6.5 11.9 
Community member with tribal relatives 26.3 31.0 9.8 
Not a tribal or community member 36.7 19.1 13.2 
Live in/member of community 6.1 10.9 4.4 


Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey, Center Director Survey, and Program Director Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey, center director survey, and 
program director survey data on each of the constructs. There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, 35 center directors who completed a 
center director survey, and 21 program directors who completed a program director survey. 
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Table E.4. Children's observed classroom exposure to cultural items: Spring 2016 


If present, item(s) used by children or 
Item(s) present staff 


Exposure to cultural items and practices Percentage of children Percentage of children 


Type of cultural items in the classroom 


Cultural books 884 47.1 380 17.7 

Tribal language labels 884 51.0 452 6.6 

Cultural displays 884 61.7 527 9.8 

Native music and instruments 872 60.1 459 61.4 

Natural objects 876 31.0 264 20.1 

Animal puppets 876 1.2 14 | 

Native dwellings 865 10.7 93 47.8 

Native dress or regalia 876 36.6 327 45.4 

Native foods 876 14.1 103 45.8 

Other 809 8.0 42 0.0 
At least one type of cultural item in the classroom 884 86.4 757 57.7 

If present, item(s) used by children or 
Item(s) present Sei 
Mean and range in Mean and range in 

Exposure to cultural items and practices children’s classrooms children’s classrooms 
Number of cultural items in the classroom 884 757 

Mean (Standard Deviation) 3.2 (2.3) 1.0 (1.1) 

Range* 0-9 0-4 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Classroom Observation. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid classroom observation data on each of the 
constructs. Observations were completed in 76 classrooms. 


! Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
“The maximum number of items was 10, though "Other" responses could include more than one item. 
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Table E.5. Children's observed classroom exposure to cultural practices: Spring 2016 


Exposure to cultural practices n Percentage of children 
Tribal language use occurred in classroom 884 62.0 
If tribal language used, how tribal language use occurred* 520 
Formally 82.8 
Informally 52.8 
Storytelling occurred in the classroom 884 6.7 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Classroom Observation. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid classroom observation data on each of the 
constructs. Observations were completed in 76 classrooms. 


“Informal use indicates tribal language used as part of a conversation, while formal tribal language use is part of a planned lesson. 
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Table E.6. Culturalfanguage elder or specialist resource in children’s classrooms, centers, and programs: 
Spring 2016 


Classroom Program 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Cultural/language elder or specialist children oa felgeya) children 
Cultural/language elder or specialist available 849 46.0 851 74.8 885 70.6 
Among children with resource, cultural/language elder 
or specialist is* 327 633 634 
A spiritual leader 0.0 0.0 0.0 
An influential member of the tribe 29.1 13.3 9.6 
A member of the tribal community 68.2 47.6 48.9 
A Head Start staff member 9.3 24.0 47.3 
Other? 17.7 19.8 14.4 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey, Center Director Survey and Program Director Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey, center director survey, 
program director survey data on each of the constructs. There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey (reporting on 74 classrooms), 35 center 
directors who completed a center director survey, and 21 program directors who completed a program director survey. 
“Teachers, center directors, and program directors could select more than one more than one type of person serving as a resource, so percentages may sum 
greater than 100. 


>Other” cultural/language elders or specialists include relatives and tribal college staff, for example. 
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Table E.7. Culture and tribal language exposure in children's classrooms and centers: Spring 2016 


Culture and tribal language n Percentage of children 
Teacher speaks a language other than English 835 46.9 
Among teachers who speak a language other than English, those who speak a tribal language either in 
classroom or at home 432 93.2 
Child's primary home language used for classroom instruction* 825 86.4 
Language(s) used for instruction in classroom” 849 
English 87.3 
Tribal language(s) 65.4 
Spanish 12.8 
Other 0.8 
Language(s) used when reading to children in classroom? 849 
English 96.0 
Tribal language(s) 24.9 
Spanish 2.3 
Other 1.4 
Language(s) used in printed classroom material” 839 
English 96.8 
Tribal language(s) 37.0 
Spanish 21.8 
Other 5.7 
Classroom receives tribal language lessons 849 55.5 
Among classrooms with lessons, tribal language lessons taught by” 479 
Lead teacher 62.2 
Assistant teachers 44.3 
Paid aides 8.1 
Cultural/language elder or specialist 58.1 
Center serves children or families that speak a language other than English at home 851 55.8 
Among centers serving children or families that speak a language other than English at home, center staff 
and family languages match*® 476 50.6 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey and Center Director Survey, and Fall 2015 Al/AN FACES Parent Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey, center director survey, or 
program director survey data on each of the constructs. There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey (reporting on 74 classrooms), 35 center 
directors who completed a center director survey, and 21 program directors who completed a program director survey. 
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Table E.7. (continued) 


“This characteristic is based on the teacher’s report of the language(s) used for instruction in the classroom, as well as the parent's report of whether a language 
other than English is spoken in the child’s home and whether the child’s parent/guardian primarily uses this language when speaking with the child. 


Teachers could select more than one option for this item, so percentages may sum greater than 100. 
“Center directors report on the number of family languages spoken by teachers in the center and the number of languages spoken by all families in the center. 
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Table E.8. Cultural curricula, assessment tools, and activities in children's classrooms: Spring 2016 


Cultural curricula, assessment tools, and activities Percentage of children 


Classroom uses cultural curriculum 849 22.5 
Classroom uses locally designed/tribal specific tool to assess native language development or cultural practices 835 19.5 
Approach to cultural and language activities in classroom 836 
Integrate throughout the day 45.7 
Offer separate cultural activities/areas within the classroom 11.3 
Conduct a pull-out program 0.0 
Use a combination of the above 42.9 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, reporting on 74 classrooms. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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SECTION F MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH 


Table F.1. Reliability of children’s classroom quality observation scales: Spring 2016 


Number of 
Classroom quality observation scales Number of items* classrooms Cronbach’s alpha 
ECERS-R Short Form Total for Global Quality 33 76 0.86 
ECERS-R Teaching and Interactions 11 76 0.86 
ECERS-R Provisions for Learning 12 76 0.76 
CLASS Instructional Support 3 76 0.95 
Concept Development 4 76 0.75 
Quality of Feedback 4 76 0.77 
Language Modeling 4 76 0.78 
CLASS Emotional Support 4 76 0.77 
Positive Climate 4 76 0.74 
Negative Climate 4 76 0.78 
Teacher Sensitivity 4 76 0.87 
Regard for Student Perspectives 4 76 0.81 
CLASS Classroom Organization 3 76 0.79 
Behavior Management 4 76 0.84 
Productivity 4 76 0.81 
Instructional Learning Formats 4 76 0.81 


Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Classroom Observation. 


Two factors reported in the Multi-State Study of Prekindergarten represent the key dimensions of quality tapped by the full ECERS-R: Provisions for 
Learning and Teaching and Interactions. The short form total score reported here is calculated by taking the mean of all of the items in ECERS-R 
Teaching and Interactions and Provisions of Learning factors, a total of 21 items across the two factors (two items overlap across the two factors). 


ECERS-R = Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale—Revised; CLASS = Classroom Assessment Scoring System. 
*CLASS domain scores (Instructional Support, Emotional Support, and Classroom Organization) are calculated based on the dimensions listed below each. 
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Table F.2. Summary statistics for children’s classroom quality observation scales: Spring 2016 


Reported Possible 
Classroom quality observation scales Mean Standard Deviation (SD) response range response range 
ECERS-R Short Form Total for Global Quality 884 4.7 0.78 3.0 -6.0 1-7 
ECERS-R Teaching and Interactions 5.4 1.01 2.6-—7.0 1-7 
ECERS-R Provisions for Learning 4.1 0.77 2.3-5.8 1-7 
CLASS Instructional Support 884 2.4 0.90 1.0-5.3 1-7 
Concept Development 2.2 0.87 1.0-5.3 1-7 
Quality of Feedback 2.4 0.95 1.0-5.3 1-7 
Language Modeling 2.5 1.00 1.0-5.3 1-7 
CLASS Emotional Support 884 Dt 0.44 4.7-6.5 1-7 
Positive Climate 5.6 0.48 45-6.5 1-7 
Negative Climate 1.1 0.27 1.0-2.3 1-7 
Teacher Sensitivity 5.2 0.68 3.7-6.5 1-7 
Regard for Student Perspectives 5.0 0.74 3.3 -6.5 1-7 
CLASS Classroom Organization 884 5.0 0.66 3.0 - 6.3 1-7 
Behavior Management 5.3 0.73 3.0 -6.3 1-7 
Productivity 5.1 0.70 3.3 -6.5 1-7 
Instructional Learning Formats 4.5 0.88 2.5-6.0 1-7 
Child/adult ratio 884 5.6 1.68 2.6 — 14.0 na. 
Group size 884 13.5 2.71 6.0 — 18.0 na. 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Classroom Observation. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid classroom observation data on each of the 
constructs. Observations were completed in 76 classrooms. 


Two factors reported in the Multi-State Study of Prekindergarten represent the key dimensions of quality tapped by the full ECERS-R: Teaching and 
Interactions and Provisions for Learning. The short form total score reported here is calculated by taking the mean of all of the items in ECERS—-R 
Teaching and Interactions and Provisions of Learning factors, a total of 21 items across the two factors (two items overlap across the two factors). 


ECERS-R = Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale-—Revised; CLASS = Classroom Assessment Scoring System 
n.a. = not applicable. 
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Table F.3. Frequencies of reading and language activities in children’s classrooms, as reported by lead 
teachers: Spring 2016 


Percentage of children 


Daily or almost 


Reading and language activities Never Monthly Weekly daily 
Work on letter naming 849 0.0 1.4 7.6 91.0 
Practice writing letters 849 0.0 4.6 19.0 76.4 
Discuss new words 849 0.0 5.6 19.9 74.5 
Dictate stories to an adult 849 1.4 9.3 33.9 55.4 
Work on phonics 849 4.1 6.5 23.6 65.8 
Listen to teacher read stories where they see the print 849 0.0 3.5 13.4 83.0 
Listen to teacher read stories where they don’t see the print 849 26.3 35.1 9.4 29.1 
Retell stories 849 0.0 11.0 47.8 41.3 
Learn about conventions of print 849 0.0 9.1 26.3 64.6 
Write own name 849 1.6 7.7 11.7 79.0 
Learn about rhyming words and word families 849 1.6 17.8 29.8 50.8 
Learn about common prepositions 849 0.8 12.4 26.0 60.8 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, reporting on 74 classrooms. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table F.4. Frequencies of math activities in children’s classrooms, as reported by lead teachers: Spring 
2016 


Percentage of children 


Daily or almost 


Math activities Monthly Weekly ETN 
Count out loud 849 0.0 0.0 7.3 92.7 
Work with geometric manipulatives 849 0.0 0.0 27.2 72.8 
Work with counting manipulatives 849 0.0 2.4 36.0 61.6 
Play math-related games 849 1.4 6.5 43.0 49.1 
Use music to understand math concepts 849 11.7 29.5 30.8 28.1 
Use creative movement or creative drama to understand math concepts 849 6.8 29.9 35.4 28.0 
Work with rulers or other measuring instruments 849 0.0 17.7 33.0 49.3 
Engage in calendar-related activities 823 6.0 20.2 5.7 68.1 
Engage in activities related to telling time 849 8.8 33.0 20.8 37.4 
Engage in activities that involve shapes and patterns 849 0.0 3.4 18.1 78.5 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey, reporting on 74 classrooms. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table F.5. Curricula and assessment tools used in children’s classrooms: Spring 2016 


Curricula and assessment tools n Percentage of children 

Primary curriculum®” 770 
Creative Curriculum 75.0 
HighScope Curriculum 18.9 
Locally designed curriculum 0.0 
Widely available curriculum® 2.1 
Other 2.6 
Use multiple curricula equally 1.5 

Primary assessment tool 818 
Teaching Strategies GOLD assessment” 65.9 
HighScope Child Observation Record (COR) 10.9 
Galileo 0.0 
Ages and Stages Questionnaire 1.4 
Desired Results Developmental Profile (DRDP) 0.0 
Working sampling system for Head Start 16.0 
Learning Accomplishment Profile Screening (LAP) 0.0 
Hawaii Early Learning Profile (HELP) 0.0 
Brigance Preschool Screen for three and four year old children 5.8 
Locally designed 0.0 
Other 0.0 

Uses aligned curriculum and assessment tool® 720 73.4 

Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


“Percentages represent the primary curriculum used by teachers in the classroom, regardless of whether the teacher uses only one curriculum or if he/she uses a 
combination of curricula. 


"Table E.8 reports on whether cultural curricula are used in children’s classrooms. 


“Widely available” curricula are those curricula (other than Creative and HighScope) with printed materials available for use in implementation and information on 
the goals related to the specific curriculum. Examples include High Reach, Let’s Begin with the Letter People, Montessori, Bank Street, Creating Child Centered 
Classrooms-—Step by Step, and Scholastic. 


“This assessment tool was formally known as the Creative Curriculum Developmental Continuum Assessment Toolkit. 


“Among classrooms using a curriculum with an available aligned assessment tool. Aligned assessment tools are available for Creative Curriculum, HighScope, 
Montessori, and Galileo. 
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Table F.6. Children’s lead teacher experience, credentials, education, and earnings: Spring 2016 


Teacher experience, credentials, and education n Percentage of children 
Years teaching in Head Start or Early Head Start 849 
Less than 1 year 2.2 
1-2 years 14.3 
3-4 years 22.3 
5 — 9 years 25.1 
10+ years 36.2 
Highest level of education 849 
High school diploma or equivalent or less 48 
Some college 13.3 
Associate’s degree (AA) 38.2 
Bachelor’s degree (BA) 43.7 
Graduate or professional degree 0.0 
Field of study includes early childhood education 674 62.6 
Has state-sponsored credentials 
Child development associate (CDA) 840 46.6 
State—awarded certificate 826 21.0 
Teaching certificate or license 840 29.4 
Has BA or higher and state-sponsored credential 840 29.3 
Teacher earnings n Mean of children’s teachers 
Annual salary 553 $27,977 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey. 


Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table F.7. Mentoring receipt and frequency reported by children’s lead teachers: Spring 2016 


CSaico) alae m-laleminre[UC-valeay n Percentage of children 
Teacher has mentor 812 45.1 
If teacher has mentor, mentoring usually conducted by 359 
Another teacher 8.1 
Education coordinator, specialist 72.8 
Center/program director 18.0 
Someone from outside the program 1.1 
Other 0.0 
If teacher has mentor, frequency mentor visits classroom 359 
Once a week or more 56.9 
Once every two weeks 12.2 
Once a month 23.8 
Less than once a month 7.1 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey. 
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Table F.8. Children’s lead teacher depressive symptoms: Spring 2016 


Teacher depressive symptoms (categorical) n Percentage of children 
Level of depressive symptoms” 849 

Not depressed 65.6 

Mildly depressed 18.8 

Moderately depressed 10.8 

Severely depressed 4.8 
Teacher depressive symptoms (continuous) n Mean of children’s teachers 
Level of depressive symptoms* 849 4.6 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey. 


“Level of depressive symptoms is the total score on the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale (CES—D) short form (12 items on a 4—point scale for 
frequency in the past week). Total scores range from 0 to 36. Scores ranging from 0 to 4 are coded as not depressed; from 5 to 9 as mildly depressed; from 10 
to14 as moderately depressed; and 15 and above as severely depressed. The CES-D is a screening tool and not a diagnostic tool, but scores have been 
correlated with clinical diagnosis. 
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Table F.9. Children’s lead teacher attitudes and job satisfaction: Spring 2016 


Attitudes and job satisfaction Percentage of children 
Enjoys present teaching job* 841 92.4 
Is making a difference in the lives of children s/he teaches* 841 97.9 
Would choose teaching again as career® 841 81.3 
PN utile (=tow- alo Me) oMy-1ir) cclerd le) a) n Mean 
Level of teacher satisfaction” 841 4.4 
Level of teacher attitudes® 832 
Developmentally Appropriate Attitudes Scale tal, 
Didactic Scale 2.5 
Child Initiated Scale 45 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Teacher Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid teacher survey data on each of the constructs. 
There are 71 teachers who completed a teacher survey. 


“Percentages reflect teachers who agree or strongly agree with this item. 
Scores range from 1 to 5 and reflect the average of the three items above. 


“Teacher Attitudes are measured using 15 items from the Teacher Beliefs Scale (Burts et al. 1990) that consists of statements worded to reflect positive attitudes 
and knowledge of generally accepted practices in preschool settings, or to reflect a lack of these attitudes and knowledge. Teachers rate the degree to which they 
agree with each statement on a 5-point scale ranging from “strongly disagree” to “strongly agree.” The Developmentally Appropriate Practice subscale is a 
summary scale based on nine items and has a possible range of 1 to 10. The Child—Initiated Practice Subscale is a mean scale based on five items and has a 
possible range of 1 to 5. The Didactic Subscale is a mean scale based on six items and has a possible range of 1 to 5. Negatively worded items are reverse coded 
for creation of the scales. Higher scores indicate stronger agreement with the construct being measured. 
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Table G.1. Children’s program enrollment for Region XI Head Start programs in the AI/AN FACES 2015 
sample 


CEVA We Vate i cclale (om lamealiel cela ey 


Program enrollment programs 
Proportion of program enrollees who are American Indian or Alaska Native* 885 
Mean 78.6 
Range 50 — 100 
Total program enrollment” 885 
Mean 186.2 
Range 42 — 730 
Source: 2014-2015 Program Information Report (PIR), an annual report of grantee—level data. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. This table 
presents data only from the PIR collected from the 21 AI/AN FACES 2015 programs. 
“The PIR defines American Indian or Alaska Native as a person having origins in any of the original peoples of North and South America or Central America, and 
who maintains tribal affiliation or community attachment. 


"Total enrollment is based on cumulative enrollment reported in the 2014—2015 PIR. Cumulative enrollment includes all children who have been enrolled in the 
program and have attended at least one class or, for programs with home-based options, received at least one home visit. 
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Table G.2. Children's program day characteristics for Region XI Head Start programs in the AI/AN FACES 
2015 sample 


Program day characteristics Percentage of children 
Head Start program day”” 885 
Full-day for all children 40.3 
Part—day for all children 32.9 
Full-day and part—day available to children 26.8 
Length of Head Start program year® 885 
Full-year 12.5 
Part-year 87.5 
Full-year and full-day program 885 
Full-year and full—day for all children 3.4 
Full—year and full-day for >=75 percent but not all children 0.0 
Full—year and full-day for >=50 to 75 percent of children 0.0 
Full—year and full-day for <50 percent of all children 5.6 


Source: 2014-2015 Program Information Report (PIR), an annual report of grantee—level data. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 
The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid data on each of the constructs. This table 
presents data only from the PIR collected from the 21 AI/AN FACES 2015 programs. 
“Full-day services are provided for more than six hours per day. Part—day services are provided for six hours or less per day. Note that the length of the program 
day is likely to vary across centers in a program, and then within those centers. 
"Each year, programs report funded enrollment (the number of enrollment slots the program is funded to serve through ACF and non-federal sources) by program 
option. Funded enrollment is based on the center—based and family child care (FCC) options only; home-based and combination options are not included. PIR 
reports reflect the program option used for the greatest part of the year when more than one program option is used. For center-based programs, PIR respondents 
identify the number of funded enrollment slots that are part—day or full-day. All FCCs are assumed to offer full-day services. 
“In this analysis, we have identified a program as full-year if it provides services at least 11 months per year. Part-year programs range in length from 8 months to 
just under 11 months. 
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Table G.3. Lead teacher staffing and turnover in children's centers: Spring 2016 


Staffing and recruitment Mean and range in children's centers 
Number of lead teachers employed in centers 839 
Mean 4.1 
Range 1-11 
Lead teacher turnover in centers* 839 
Mean percentage 13.5 
Range 0-100 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Center Director Survey. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid center director survey data on each of the 
constructs. There are 35 center directors who completed a center director survey. 
“Turnover is defined as the number of teachers that left and had to be replaced in the last 12 months divided by the total number of teachers currently employed at 
the center. Center directors reported the number of teachers that left and had to be replaced as 0, 1, 2, or 3 or more. This variable may underestimate the level of 
turnover if the director chose a response of 3 or more and more than 3 teachers left (in all of these cases, the center was assigned a value of 3 for calculating 
turnover). 
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Table G.4. Professional development supports offered to children's teachers, as reported by center 
directors: Spring 2016 


Professional development supports offered n Percentage of children 
Regular meetings with teachers to talk about work and progress 851 99.0 
Attendance at early childhood conferences 851 91.7 
Paid preparation or planning time 831 99.0 
Mentoring or coaching 825 90.6 
Workshops/trainings sponsored by program 851 100.0 
Support to attend workshops/trainings by other organizations 843 95.3 
Visits to other classrooms or centers 838 62.9 
Community of learners facilitated by an expert 838 36.2 
Incentives such as gift cards for T/TA participation 838 12.6 
Collaboration/ joint trainings with other tribal services/offices 834 90.7 
Other 345 8.9 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Center Director Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid center director survey data on each of the 
constructs. There are 35 center directors who completed a center director survey. 
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Table G.5. Parent education or support curricula in children’s centers: Spring 2016 


Parent support curriculum n eX-ycersJaie-\e(-Meymenli (eleva) 

Center uses parent education or parent support curriculum 746 21.3 

If child is in center that uses parent curriculum, which curriculum* 157 
Second Step 68.8 
Parents as Teachers (PAT) 31.2 
Systematic Training for Effective Parenting (STEP) 7.9 
Positive Solutions for Families (Center on The Social Emotional Foundations for Early Learning) 31.2 
Improving Parent-Child Relationships 31.2 
Touchpoints 55.4 
Positive Indian Parenting 7.9 
Parents Reaching Out 7.9 
Other? 31.2 

Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Center Director Survey. 

Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n column in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid center director survey data on each of the 
constructs. There are 35 center directors who completed a center director survey. 


“Percentages do not add to 100 because the center director could identify more than one curriculum. Data reflects children’s centers based on responses from 4 
center directors. 


"Other" parent education or support curricula include such widely available materials as 123 Magic and Pyramid Plus. 
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Table G.6. Center director and program director education, credentials, and experience: Spring 2016 


Center Program 


py ic=rea co) m-Loluler-tate)am-laremerc-to(-Val arate) n Percentage of children n Percentage of children 
Highest level of education 851 851 
High school diploma or equivalent or less 2.4 0.0 
Some college 19.4 0.0 
Associate's degree (AA) 35.8 34.1 
Bachelor's degree (BA) 30.2 36.9 
Graduate or professional degree 12.3 29.0 
Has state-sponsored credentials 
Child Development Associate (CDA) 617 40.7 na. 
State—awarded preschool certificate 617 12.8 n.a. 
Teaching certificate or license 547 18.8 n.a. 
Early childhood program or school license/certificate/credential in 
administration 806 70.8 851 55.0 
Any state sponsored credential 851 70.4 n.a. 
Has BA or higher and state-sponsored credential 851 31.2 851 25.6 


Center director Program director 


Mean and range among Mean and range among 
Director experience children’s centers children’s programs 


Years of experience as Head Start director’ prior to current year 


In current program 758 772 
Mean 12.1 13.0 
Range 0-35 0-42 
In any program 742 769 
Mean 12.7 13.5 
Range 0-35 0-42 
Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Center Director and Program Director surveys. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table includes unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid center director survey and program director 
survey data on each of the constructs. There are 35 center directors who completed a center director survey and 21 program directors who completed a 
program director survey. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

n.a. = not applicable 
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Table G.7. Top three areas children's center and program directors report they need additional support to 
lead more effectively: Spring 2016 


Center director Program director 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Areas directors need additional support to lead more effectively* n children n children 
Area directors need additional support 851 885 
Educational/curriculum leadership 18.6 15.0 
Child assessment 11.9 3.3 
Creating positive learning environments 0.5 0.0 
Working with parents, extended family and community caregivers 24.3 24.1 
Program improvement planning 39.4 44.4 
Budgeting 19.5 39.9 
Integrating tribal culture and language into the curriculum 24.9 36.7 
Leadership skills 15.5 7.3 
Staffing (hiring) 37.0 35.2 
Building relationships with tribal leaders 14.6 2.2 
Establishing good relationships with OHS, program and/or grant specialist 0.0 7.8 
Teacher evaluation 6.1 1.5 
Evaluation of other staff 1.5 5.6 
Teacher professional development 17.6 11.7 
Data—driven decision making 20.0 48.6 


Source: Spring 2016 Al/AN FACES Center Director and Program Director surveys. 
Note: Statistics are weighted to represent all children enrolled in Region XI Head Start in fall 2015 and who were still enrolled in spring 2016. 


The n columns in this table include unweighted sample sizes to identify the number of children with valid center director survey and program director 
survey data on each of the constructs. There are 35 center directors who completed a center director survey and 21 program directors who completed a 
program director survey. 


“Directors were asked to select the top three areas from among the options shown in the table where they need additional support to lead their program or center 
more effectively. 
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The Administration for Children and Families, Office of Head Start and Office of Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation planned the study to be responsive of the needs of Region XI Head 
Start children, families, and programs. The study design reflected advice from members of the 
AI/AN FACES 2015 Workgroup, comprised of Region XI Head Start directors, researchers, and 
federal officials. The members of the Workgroup shared a commitment to addressing cultural 
issues in how the study was carried out and findings shared with the Head Start community. 


Member 


Tribal Head Start Partners 

Willow Abrahamson*?2/2013-12/2014) 
Collette Berg*(12/2013-12/2014) 

Patty Brown 

Ann Cameron 

Myrna Dingm an*(6/2014-1/2017) 

Lana Garcia 

Jacki Haight 

Kirstin (Hisatake) Nilles*1220182015) 
Charmaine Lundy 
Racquel Martinez*?2/2"- 
Laura McKechnie 
Sharon Singer*1/201S- 7/2017) 
Teresa Smith 

Mavany Calac Verdugo 
University Research Partners 
Jessica Barnes—Najor 

Hiram Fitzgerald 
Douglas Novins* 


7/2017) 


(12/2013-7/2014) 


Michelle Sarche 


Monica Tsethlikai 
Nancy Rumbaugh Whitesell 


Study Research Partners 
Sara Bernstein 

Barbara Lepidus Carlson 
Lizabeth Malone 

Jerry West 

Federal Partners 

Meryl Barofsky 

Robert Bial agx(t2/2013-11/2015) 
Angie Godfrey 

Laura Hoard 

Aleta Meyer 

Mary Mueggenborg 

W4J Strickland 

Maria Woolverton 


Organizational Affiliation 


Shoshone—Bannock Tribes 

Cheyenne & Arapahoe Tribes 

Karuk Tribe Head Start 

Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan Head Start 
Pueblo of San Felipe Head Start 

Pueblo of Jemez Head Start 

Port Gamble S’Klallam Tribe Head Start 
Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs Head Start 
Kenaitze Indian Tribe Head Start 

Tanana Chiefs Conference Head Start 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe Head Start 

Navajo Nation Head Start 

Kenaitze Indian Tribe Head Start 

Rincon Band of Luiseno Indians Head Start 


Michigan State University, Tribal Early Childhood Research Center 
Michigan State University, Tribal Early Childhood Research Center 


University of Colorado Anschutz Medical Campus, Centers for American 
Indian & Alaska Native Health, Tribal Early Childhood Research Center 


University of Colorado Anschutz Medical Campus, Centers for American 
Indian & Alaska Native Health, Tribal Early Childhood Research Center 


Arizona State University 


University of Colorado Anschutz Medical Campus, Centers for American 
Indian & Alaska Native Health, Tribal Early Childhood Research Center 


Mathematica Policy Research 
Mathematica Policy Research 
Mathematica Policy Research 
Mathematica Policy Research 


Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Office of Head Start 
Office of Head Start 
Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Office of Head Start 
Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 


Note. Individual’s organizational affiliation reflects that at the time of the study design. 


* Indicates a former member as of August 2017 and dates of service 
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AI/AN FACES 2015 COPYRIGHT PERMISSIONS 


Adaptation of the Diamond and Taylor (1996) Peg—Tapping Executive Functioning Task. 
Copyright © 1996; Blair 2002; Smith—Donald, Raver, Hayes, and Richardson, 2007. 


Classroom Assessment Scoring System™ (CLASS™) by Robert C. Pianta, Karen M. La Paro, 
and Bridget K. Hamre. Copyright © 2008 by Paul H. Brooks Publishing Co. Classroom 
Assessment Scoring System, CLASS, and the CLASS logo are registered trademarks of 
Robert C. Pianta. Used with permission of publisher. 


Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale, Revised Edition. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. From Thelma Harms, Richard M. Clifford, and Debby Cryer, Early Childhood 
Environmental Rating Scale—(ECERS-R) Revised Edition, New York: Teachers College 
Press. Copyright © 2005 by Thelma Harms, Richard M. Clifford and Debby Cryer. All 
Rights Reserved. 


Expressive One—Word Picture Vocabulary Test-4 (EOWPVT-4). Copyright © 2011, Academic 
Therapy Publications, 20 Commercial Boulevard, Novato, CA, 94949-6191. All rights 
reserved. Reproduced by permission of Academic Therapy Publications. 


Leiter International Performance Scale—Revised (Leiter-R), Examiner Rating Scale. Copyright © 
1997, 2002 Stoelting Co., 620 Wheat Lane, Wood Dale, IL 60191. All rights reserved. The 
material may not be distributed to countries who have no copyright relations with the United 
States of America. 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Fourth Edition (PPVT-—4). Copyright © 2007, Wascana 
Limited Partnership. Adapted and reproduced with permission of the publisher NCS 
Pearson, Inc. All rights reserved. 


PreLAS 2000, by Sharon E. Duncan, Ph.D., and Edward A. DeAvila, Ph.D. Copyright © 1998 
CTB/McGraw-Hill LLC, a subsidiary of The McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc. Reproduced by 
permission of CTB/McGraw-Hill LLC. Trademark: LAS is a registered trademark of The 
McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc. 


Selected items from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 
(ECLS-k), National Center for Education Statistics. To include items reproduced from the 
Test of Early Mathematics Ability, 3rd Ed. (TEMA-3), by H.P. Ginsburg, and 
A.J. Baroody. Copyright © 2003 by Pro Ed, Inc. Used with permission. 


Selected items from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth Cohort (ECLS—B), National 
Center for Education Statistics. Used with permission. 


Social Skills Rating System (SSRS). Copyright © 1990, NCS Pearson, Inc. adapted and 
reproduced with permission. All rights reserved. 


Woodcock—Johnson® HI (WJ II®), WJ III® Tests of Achievement. Copyright © 2001, 2007 by 
the Riverside Publishing Company. Woodcock—Johnson® III (WJ III®), WJ III® Tests of 
Achievement reproduced with permission of the publisher. All rights reserved. 
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